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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Lane’s og against the decision. given in the 
case of the Zimes v. Lane, as to the ownership of the 
copyright of Lord Rosebery’s speeches, has resulted in 
a reversal of the original verdict. That verdict, it will 
be remembered, asserted that the reporter of a speech is 
the sole owner of copyright therein to the exclusion of 
the brain that composed the speech. As Mr. Birrell 
pointed out the other day, this contention logically pur- 
sued would make the owner of the copyright of Paradise 
Lost not Milton, who wrote it, but Miss Milton, who acted 
as the poet’s amanuensis. The new decision, with which 
we heartily agree, setting right such an absurdity, is un- 
fortunately not yet law, for the Zimes has appealed against 
it to the House of Lords. - 

Mr. SwinsurveE has during the week contributed to the 
Times another sonnet, wherein the objects of his contumely 
cease to be the Boers and become indiscriminately those 
who, with or without loss of loyalty and patriotism, can 
see any good in them. Mr. Swinburne, we fear, is b 
nature too intolerant, too impulsive, too sweepingly self- 
righteous, ever to make a right spokesman for a nation on 
such occasions as these. It is a time for silence or for 
profoundly sympathetic thought. The sonnet is a thinker’s 
medium, and Mr. Swinburne has never been a thinker. 
His warmest and least critical admirers can hardly con- 
sider that his recent fourteen-lined utterances serve any 


necessary end. 


In last week’s Spectator was printed the following brief 
poem by Mr. Laurie Magnus, wherein Wordsworth’s 
poetical condition as to emotion remembered in tranquillity, 
so persistently neglected by Mr. Swinburne, is fulfilled : 

WILLIAM PENN SYMONS. 
(MORTALLY WOUNDED IN ACTION AT GLENCOE ON OCTOBER 20; 
DIED OCTOBER 23, 1899.) 
Till England’s praise had reached thee, and our sore 
And grateful hearts were to thy sight reveal’d, 
Merciful death a little while forbore 
To lay thee, where he smote thee, in the field. 
Brave victor-victim of thy country’s war, 
Symons, sleep well! Thy mortal wound is heal’d, 


An interview in the Daily News with certain London 
booksellers concerning the book trade and the War reveals 
interesting facts. One is that Mr. Kipling’s sales have 
been stimulated to some extent in the City, but not in the 
Strand. Another is that Mr. Rider Haggard’s Jess has 
suddenly become a novel of the moment. The present 
crisis has also made Olive Schreiner a popular author once 
more. The public taste is, for the time being, more in 
favour of books on Africa and war than anything else. 
None the less, eight thousand copies of Red Pottage have 
been sold in less than three weeks, and a new edition of 
ten thousand is now in preparation. It is stories such as 
this which people hasten to read. Miss Cholmondeley’s 
book has not a tithe of the art of “ Zack’s” On Trial, nor 
the dramatic seriousness of Mr. Raymond’s No Soul Above 
Money, yet it has interest far beyond either. 


In a pleasant little open-air book, entitled Country 
Matters in Short, by Mr. W. F. Collier, a new criticism by 
Huxley is printed upon Shakespeare’s lines : 


The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 


Upon this Mr. Collier based a rather daring botanical 
theory, and he sent the essay to Huxley. Huxley replied : 


Your Shakesp2are parable is charming; but I am afraid 
it must be put among the endless things that are read in to 
the ‘‘ divine Williams,” as the Frenchmencall him. There 
was no knowledge of the sexes of plants in Shakespeare’s 
time— barring some vague suggestion about figs and dates. 
Even in the eighteenth century after Linnzeus, the obser- 
vations of Spengel, who was a man of genius, and first pro- 
perly explained the action of insects, were set aside and 
forgotten. I take it that Shakespeare is really alluding to 
the “‘ enforced chastity" of Dian (the moon). The poets 
ignore that little Endymion business when they like. 


A Vie Véridique de William Shakespeare has just appeared 
in Paris from the pen of M. Georges Duval. According 
to an amusing account of the book by the Morning Post's 
literary gossiper, it is a work of piquant charm. The Vie 
Véridique opens with the departure of Shakespeare from 
Stratford-on-Avon after the poaching affray in Charlecote 
Park. Says the expansive author: ‘The inhabitants, 
upon the threshold of their doors, awaited his passage, in 
order to wish a pleasant journey to a child of the country, 
obliged to expatriate himself.” 


Tue Sonnets offer little difficulty. In the case of 
“‘L’Inconnue,” we are told ‘‘ Southampton has betrayed 
his friend. Shakespeare is thereby deeply wounded, but, 
at the sight of his tlood, his first thought is that, under 
the hands of The Unknown, Southampton will bleed also.” 
And this is the explanation of Shakespeare’s long absence 
from his family: ‘‘Compelled to divide his life between 
work and pleasure, to compete with his rivals, a family 
would have been a hindrance. Besides, it was necessary 
for him to associate on intimate terms with such personages 


‘as Essex and Southampton, among whom the daughter of 


M. Hataway would probably have cut rather a poor 
figure.” 





Wauirtter’s ballad of ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie” seems a slight 
foundation upon which to base a four-act drama, but the 
thing has been done in America by Mr. Clyde Fitch, and it 
is being performed with success. ‘Shoot if you will this 
old grey head,” says the patriotic Barbara in the poem ; 
but a play about an old woman being too daring an inno- 
vation, Mr. Fitch has resorted to the device of making his 
heroine, who is young and blooming and in love, lose sud- 
denly the rich and glossy chestnut of her hair, which, like 
Marie Antoinette’s, turns white from grief. She is thus 
able, although thrusting a grey head from the window, 
to retain her romantic place in the sympathy of the 
audience. At least she was able, but the incident being 
received with uncontrollable laughter on the first nigat, 
this unusual capillary transformation has now been cut out. 
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Wirn its number of November 4 Notes and Querves 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. Mr. Joseph Knight, 
the present editor, who reviews this jubilee in a leading 
article, refers humorously to the surprise displayed by 
some persons on learning that he is the editor. ‘‘ What, 
you the editor of Notes and Queries!” they say, marvelling, 
apparently, that one man should be at the head of an 
organisation of such vast and curious erudition. The 
paper was founded by Mr. William John Thoms in 1849. 





‘Tf you would fain know more 
Of him whose photo here is— 
He coined the word Folk-Icre, 
And started Notes 4 Queries.” 


THE LATE WILLIAM J. THOMS IN HIS LIBRARY. 


Mr. Thoms tried a kind of preliminary canter in the 
Atheneum, beginning in 1846, under the title ‘“ Folk- 
Lore,” a term invented by himself, as his little poem, 
quoted above, proves; but, the space being limited, he 
enlarged the scheme into Notes and Queries. Peter 
Cunningham suggested for motto Cowper’s lines : 


By thee I might correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history—facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and mis-stated setting right. 


But Captain Cuttle’s maxim, ‘‘When found make a note 
of,” gained the place. Perhaps the best tribute to V. § Q. 
that has been written is the rondeau contributed to the 
Christmas number of 1882 by Mr. Austin Dobson, who has 
summed up so many things happily : 
In N. & Q. we meet to weigh 
The Hannibals of yesterday ; 
We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 
The script upon Time’s oldest stone, 
Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 
Letters and Folk-lore, Art, the Play ; 
Whate’er, in short, men think or say, 
We make our theme—we make our own— 
In N. & Q. 
Stranger, whoe’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey, 
Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
Take heart of grace, you’re not alone : 
And all (who will) may find their way 
In N. & Q. 


Long may the little paper flourish ! 


Mr. Brrretw’s address, at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, on the question ‘‘Is it possible to tell a good 
book from a bad one?” concluded with this summarising 
and not altogether cheering passage : 


To tell a good book from a bad one, then, was a trouble- 
some job, demanding, first, a strong understanding ; second, 
some knowledge, the result of study and comparison ; and 
third, a delicate sentiment. If they had some measure of 
these gifts, which, though in part the gift of the gods, 
might also be acquired and could always be improved, and 
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could avoid prejudice—political prejudice, social prejudice, 
religious prejudice, irreligious prejudice, the prejudices of 
the place where they could not help being born, the pre- 
judices of the University whither chance sent them, all the 
prejudices that came to them by way of inheritance, and 
all the prejudices picked up on their own account—if they 
could give all these the slip and manage to live just a little 
above the clouds and mists of their own generation, why 
then, with luck, they might be right nine times out of ten 
in their judgment of a dead author, and ought not to be 
wrong more frequently than perhaps three times out of 
seven in the case of a living author, for it was, indeed, a 
very difficult thing to tell a good book from a bad one. 


Arrer Mr. Birrell had finished came Lord Rosebery 
with a pleasant commentary on the speech. We quote 
these passages : 


May I offer one word of difference with Mr. Birrell ?— 
and it is a very deferential difference. He says we ought 
to keep our dislikes to ourselves. I say that is not honest. 
If I did not like Obiter Dicta, I would tell him so. If I 
happened to like it extremely, I would still tell him so. 
. . . We do better in telling each other in confidence the 
authors we dislike. ...I hold that in our chimney- 
corner, in the seclusion of our family circle, we are all the 
better for saying it, and being corrected for saying it if 
we have confessed to a dislike which is unnatural and 
unfounded. . . . It is dreadful to find a generation growing 
up who do not love, all of them, the Waverley novels, who 
do not all appreciate Jane Austen, who do not all delight 
in the gods and goddesses of our youth. Well, we can 
only hope they will grow older and know better. But, in 
the meantime, we can only arrive at taste by reading 
voraciously, omnivorously ourselves, and by a long course 
of painfal indigestion arrive at the standard of what we 
ought to like and what we ought to dislike. - 


WE were saying a little while ago that to lie quietly 
convalescent on a comfortable sofa and be birrelled to was 
an ideal way of spending the time. We meant the birreller 
to be Mr. Birrell ; but Lord Rosebery can birrell too, and 
it would matter very little to us which officiated. Best, of 
course, would be a blend of both, as at Edinburgh. 
Indeed, Mr. Massingham and the other political critics 
who with painful frankness have been speculating upon 
Lord Rosebery’s future might have found for him an 
agreeable —— for all concerned in going about the 
country with Mr. Birrell—the one to lecture, and the 
other to commentate. We can vouch for it that they 
would draw immensely. 


Tue Ogilvie mentioned by Mr. Birrell, the Ogilvie of 
whom Lord Rosebery confessed that he knew nothing, 
but now probably knows quite enough, was John 
= (1733-1813), a hymn writer and the author of 

egorical and moral poems of inordinate windiness— 
Rona, in seven books, with a map of the New Hebrides, 
Britannia, in twenty books, and so on. Churchill, the 
satirist, called them tales of rueful length spun out under 
Allegory’s flimsy veil. Ogilvie also wrote in prose The 
Triumphs of Christianity over Deism. But this is nothing: 
his real claim to distinction lies in the fact that it was to 
him that Johnson made the remark: ‘‘ The noblest pro- 
spect, sir, which a Scotsman ever sees is the high road which 
leads him to England.” 


Amerioa has just lighted upon Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Cashel Byron’s Profession for the first time, an edition 
having been issued there lately by Brentano. Some 
reviewers are aware that it is old, some think it new, but 
all that we have seen admire it. Mr. Shaw’s publisher in 
England might give the book a new dress, for the benefit 
of the many persons who have not read it. And there are 
other novels, too, from the same hand, that no one now has 
a chance of reading. 
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Mention of Mr. Shaw reminds us that he is among the 
contributors to the new weekly paper, Zhe Review of the 
Week, the first number of which was published last 
Saturday. This paper, which is attempting to do for a 
penny what other papers charge sixpence or threepence 
for, promises well. Teens the contributors to the first 
number—in addition to Mr. Shaw, with a defence of the 
truthfulness to life of a passage in ‘‘ The Devil’s Disciple ” 
—are Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. George Gissing, Mi. 
Morley Roberts, and Sir Charles Dilke. 


THe new number of Zhe Anglo-Saxon Review contains, 
among other interesting contributions, an ingenious article 
by Mr. J. F. Fasham on the Pilgrim’s Progress, wherein 
he endeavours to prove that the topography of that 
book was based upon the topography of Bunyan’s 
home. Mr. Fasham shows how much of Bunyan’s 
godless youth was spent at Elstow, where upon the 
Green a famous fair was regularly held, and how his 
later life in Bedford was greatly concerned with religious 
observances. Hence the one may well have typified the 
City of Destruction and the other the Celestial City. But 
this would be merely fanciful hypothesis did not Mr. 
Fasham back it up by a map of Bedford and Elstow, which 
we reproduce, and the relation of the book to it. Thus: 








¢ ELSTOW 
wi The City of Destruction” 
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“Taking Elstow Green, where a fair is still held, as the 
site of the City of Destruction, it may be noted that there 
is immediately ‘ on the left-hand side of the road a meadow 
and a stile to go over it,’ and that meadow is called 
By-path Meadow. How many thousands of lovers of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress have taken the ‘ by-path’ leading from 
the ‘narrow way’ (as the road from Elstow Green to 
Bedford was, and still partly is) to the ‘broad road’ 
(from Ampthill to Bedford .’ The Ouse dividing makes 
the river of life and the river of death. The Slough of 
Despond was about half-way between Elstow and Bedford: 
it is still damp, and years ago it must have been very bad. 
Mr. Fasham’s speculations may well be rightly grounded : 
they only make Bunyan’s imagination the more wonderful, 
so to transfigure a very ordinary piece of Erglish country. 











Canon AInGER writes to the Western Daily Press: “It is - 


proposed by friends of the late Mrs. Emma Marshall, of 
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Clifton, the well-known authoress, to place in Bristol 
Cathedral (if the sanction of the Dean and Chapter be 
obtained) a tablet, or other memorial, in recognition of the 
high and pure quality of her literary work, and of the ser- 
vices she thereby rendered, especially to the young. . . . If 
the response to this appeal should be adequate, it is further 
proposed to apply any sum in excess of that required for 
the memorial for the benefit of such of Mrs. Marshall’s 
daughters as may seem most to need some provision, 
beyond the very small income to which they became 
entitled at their mother’s death. Donations, marked ‘ The 
Emma Marshall Memorial Fund,’ may be sent to Messrs. 
Prescott & Co., the Old Bank, Clifton; or to Mrs. E. 
Burrow Hill, or the Rev. J. Gamble, Leigh Woods, 
Clifton, who have kindly consented to act as secretaries.” 


For their new edition of Stevenson’s best story, 
Treasure Island, Messrs. Cassell have prepared a fresh 
cover, a reproduction of 
which we give. We 
have before remarked 
that pictorial covers 
such as this are not 
entirely to our taste; 
but if they are done, 
it is certainly such 
books as Treasure Island 
that require them. In 
the present case the 
spirit of the story is 
suggested very well and 
attractively. 

Tue following pas- 
sage is from the pre- 
face to Mr. William 
Archer’s Study and 
Stage: 

We are apt, I think 
to draw too hard-and- 
fast a line between literature and journalism, and to 
ignore, if not the existence, at any rate the right to 
exist, of the debatable land between the two. We assume 
that there is, or ought to be, no middle course between 
addressing our remarks exclusively to the passing day, 
and ridiculously essaying to shout them down the vista of 
the ages. As soon as a piece of writing appears between 
two boards (or even in paper, stitched) we apply to it the 
standard of a colossal abstraction named LITERATURE, and 
finding it, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, pitiably 
below that standard, we cry: ‘‘Out uponit! Why cum- 
bereth it the ground?” But I submit that, as there is in 
fact, so there ought to be of right, a wide borderland 
between the absolutely ephemeral and the would-be 
eternal. After all, there are other measures of time than 
the day, or even the week. We do not step from Saturday 
night straight into kingdom-come. It is possible, and 
surely legitimate, to aspire to a literary life of six months 
or a year, without making any ludicrous assault upon 
immortality. 








Tue ‘Kipling Kalendar for 1900,” for which many 
rsons have been waiting, is an imposing work of art. 
The Kalendar itself is merely the ordinary tear-off packet 
of three hundred and sixty-five slips of paper each contain- 
ing a sentence from the works. This is faced by a repro- 
duction of the Hon. John Collier’s portrait of Mr. Kipling. 
The background to the Kalendar is a design in brass 
tinfoil, by Mr. Lockwood Kipling, representing Jungle 
animals and Mowgli. At the top is a portrait of Mr. Kipling 
and his swastika between two elephants’ heads. This 
— is the weak spot, for it is much more like Mr. 
Austin than our unofficial Laureate. The price of 
the Kalendar is half-a-guinea, for which sum one may buy 
The Day’s Work, The Seven Seas, and two copies of A Fleet 
in Being. 
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Tue Blackwood critic who deals out judgment “ Under 
the Beard of Buchanan ” allows no half measures in praise 
of Stalky § Co. Of Mr. Kipling’s work he says: ‘‘ The 
prose and poet laureate of the empire, he has interpreted 
for us alien peoples and foreign countries; he has fathomed 
the inmost traditions of our army and navy; he has wrested 
even its secret from the jungle. But harder than all this 
is the work of retrospection involved in the effort to 
portray school-life in a manner at once true to fact and at 
the same time recognisable as literature. That Mr. 
Kipling has succeeded triumphantly we confidently 
affirm.” This is to say that Stalky § Co. is a greater feat 
than the Jungle Books. Maga’s detailed proofs of this con- 
tention would be very interesting. In the same Blackwood, 
by the way, will be found a charming account of ‘‘ A South 
Sea Arcady,” by Mrs. A. 8. Boyd, the wife of the artist 
who illustrated Stevenson’s “‘ Lowden Sabbath Morn.” 


WE were in error last week in referring to the half- 
crown edition of Far from the Madding Crowd as the first 
volume of a new edition of Mr. Hardy’s novels. It is one 
of a series of copyright novels by various authors which 
Messrs. Harper are issuing. 


Miss Exizasetu Hopass, author of Some Ancient English 
Homes, The Cabots and the Discovery of America, and various 
papers of archzeological and historic interest, has received 
from the First Lord of the Treasury a grant of £100 to 
enable her to prosecute her researches. 


By a slip of the pen, Miss Douglas King’s new novel, 
A Bitter Vintage, was last week called A Bitter Vengeance. 


Bibliographical. 

An indefatigable veteran is Mr. John Hollingshead. Of 
late years he has been most prominent, perhaps, as the 
organiser of “ benefits” for other people, but he has never 
quite given up the use of his pen. Only the other day he 
wrote 4 Lyceum Historiette, containing the history of that 
theatre in brief. Now it is announced that he is about to 
publish a collection of his fugitive articles under the title 
of According to My Lights. His latest book was his Gaiety 
Chronicles, in which he again went over a good deal of the 
ground covered by his autobiography (My Lifetime). 
Before that came a booklet called Niagara Spray, and 
before that, again, another booklet about Leicester Square. 
In a yet earlier volume, Fvotlights, he dealt in the main 
with theatrical matters, his knowledge of which is extensive 
and peculiar. It is a characteristic of him that his first 
publication was entitled Plain English. Mr. Hollingshead 
has always wielded a style notable for its clearness and 
directness, and, for my part, I think that, when he became 
a theatrical manager, a good journalist was spoiled. It is 
difficult to believe that he is seventy-two. 

Bibliophiles will, I think, like the general get-up of 
Stevenson’s Letters when they see the volumes. The 
binding, with its paper title, is agreeably neat, and the 
paper and the type used are all right; acceptable, too, are 
the “tops” of burnished gold. Nothing could be more taste- 
ful than all this; but I confess I do stick at the end-papers, 
which seem to me grandiose both in colour and in design. 
A quieter end-paper would have better pleased the de- 
ponent. While I am about it, too, let me express regret 
that the new Life of Millats is printed on paper so highly 
glazed. There are certain lights in which, owing to the 
sheen on the paper, the letterpress is difficult to read ; 
moreover, paper of this species is particularly open to the 
bad effects of scratches, which, in my copy, have very 
much impaired some of the black-and-white pictures. 
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As Others See Us is the title of a new story by Watson 
Dyke. It was under a similar title that Mr. George Allen 
began to issue a series of books on England by foreign 
visitors—a series which was brought to a somewhat 
sudden and abrupt conclusion. The phrase, “as others 
see us,” being part of a line by Burns, is, of course, not 
copyright as the name of a volume or volumes. I see 
Mr. Ww. E. Norris has written a novel named The Flower 
of the Flock, while Mr. Le Queux has written, or under- 
taken to write, a story called An Eye for an Eye. Such 
phrases, to be sure, are common property, and if, as I 
seem to remember, they have been used by fictionists 
before now, no one has very firm ground for complaining. 

A certain publishing firm advertises, under the head of 
“New Novels,” Mr. F. W. Robinson’s Anne Judge, 
Spinster. This, of course, is obviously a blunder; but, 
such is the ignorance of the new generation, I should not 
be surprised if the mistake were accepted by many for 
gospel. Yet Anne Judge, Spinster ought to be as well 
known as John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The “ Bibelots ” is so charming a series that it seems a 
pity the editor should include in it, as he proposes to do, 
matter so hackneyed and so readily accessible as Marcus 
Aurelius’ Reflections and Keats’s Poems. Long's trans- 
lation of the former is existent in a neat and handy form, 
and editions of the latter are legion. Why not go further 
afield ? 

Very enthusiastic is the late Mr. J. R. Lowell in the 
‘‘Verses Written in a Copy of Shakspere” which find a 
place—better late than never—in the current issue of the 
Century magazine : 


Get all experience, and at last it is 

But as a key to part decypher his; ; 
Observe, think, morals draw, part false from true, 
He did all long ago, and better too ; 

Go, seek of Thought some yet unsullied strand, 
His footprint there confronts you as you land. 


These words of eulogy will surprise no one who has read 
the essay entitled ‘‘Shakespeare Once More,” which 
appeared in the English edition of Mr. Lowell’s Among 
My Books in 1870. ‘It may be reckoned,” Mr. Lowell 
then wrote, “one of the rarest pieces of good luck that 
ever fell to the share of a race, that (as was true of 
Shakespeare) its most rhythmic genius, its acutest intellect, 
its profoundest imagination, and its healthiest understand- 
ing should have been combined in one man.” The whole 
essay is one of the most suggestive in the whole wide range 
of Shakespeare criticism. 

The verses which Mr. James Rhoades has been con- 
tributing to the papers lately carry me back in thought to 
the early seventies, when a certain “J. R.” was a tolerably 
regular rhymer in the Spectator. Some of his rhymes were 
so good that there were people who incontinently ascribed 
them to John Ruskin ! io is the misleading quality of 
initials. By-and-by the real authorship leaked out. Mr. 
Rhoades has hardly fulfilled, as a poet, the promise of the 
Spectator days. He has published, I believe, two or three 
volumes of verse, the latest (apparently) being Zeresa, and 
Other Poems (1898). I fancy, also, that he has written 
something for the stage. But I fear that the total impres- 
sion made upon the great ‘‘B. P.” has been but small, 
and that the “‘ James Rhoades ” appended to his newspaper 
effusions has conveyed next to nothing to the minds of 
those who have perused these performances. 

The late Rev. Charles Mackeson can scarcely be said to 
have been a man of letters. However, he did something 
more than compile the Church Congress annual and edit 
the Church paper called the Banner. He edited for a long 
time the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine, to which he im- 
parted a decided literary flavour, with (let us hope) some 
good results. He had a considerable knowledge of music, 
and for some years conducted a weekly called the Choir. 


Tse Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


From Art to Prosperity. 


The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, By 
John Guille Millais. 2 Vols. (Methuen. 32s.) 


A uiTTLz time before his death Millais met Philip Calderon 
in Kensington-gardens. ‘It will kill me,” he said, point- 
ing to his throat, and gasping his words. “But,” he 
added, ‘‘I am ready, and not afraid ; I’ve had a good time, 
my boy, a very good time!”’ That is Millais’s biography. 
What a g time he had !—and he knew it. tt is 
the most touching and illuminative story in the book. 
He had had what we all want—a good time—and he knew 
it. Strictly speaking, there is no more to be said when a 
man can say that with Millais’s bluff conviction. We 
would congratulate him, wave him adieu with an un- 
wonted flourish, and turn again to the sombre crowd. 
Impossible to suppress this instinct of glad and swift fare- 
well, this impulse to sum in a phrase what a phrase can so 
seldom sum. 

For a long recital of success is but moderately interest- 
ing. Man is organised for sorrow and inured to 
failure and frustration. And when we look to see how 
other men have fared, and the great ones of the past go 
wandering by, it is on the men of sorrows that we fix our 
gaze. e have a feeling that we can finish their lives for 
them. We possess their uncaptured dreams. We know 
better than they why they failed, and the knowledge 
endears them. But the finished, and clever, and rewarded 
man! Of him one says: ‘‘ His life was gentle, and the 
elements so mixed in him that Nature could stand up and 
say to all the world: ‘This was a man.’” A fine verdict, 
yet one that leaves the mind cold and incurious. Somehow, 
we do not say this thing of Cesar, that was said of Brutus ; 
yet Cesar interests us as Brutus does not. We do not 
speak so of Nelson, nor of Johnson, nor of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

A verdict so calm and round should be briefly, as it must 
be seldom, delivered. It is the true and sufficient verdict 
on Sir John Everett Millais, but his son delivers it in 
nine hundred and eighty-four pages of ultra-glazed paper. 
He uses every device to repeat and support the undeniable 
propositions that Millais lived a successful life, and was a 
good fellow. In these two volumes, weighing almost half 
a stone, the reader who reads to talk may furnish himself 
with conversation for a year. Endless the banquet of 
anecdote and eulogy. Other pens are enlisted to prolong 
the needless triumph, and when all seems over the Poet 
Laureate is brought up, like a last reserve, to sing: 


Death, the kind pilot, from his home, 

But — him unto widening foam, 

Then leaves him, sunk from sight, to roam 

The ocean of his fame. 

It is all well meant, and in’ a measure true; but we may 
wish, without offence, that Mr. Millais had inherited his 
father’s knowledge of perspective. A nature so simple 
and intelligible as Millais’s, an achievement so measur- 
able as his, could have been treated in a third of the space 
with thrice the effect. For the real scale and scope of 
Millais’s life are as easily apprehended as one of his 
pictures, and in Soren , where the goal is known and 
the man measurable, a ae work is a weariness. One 
does not like to speak slightingly or, as it may seem, 
ungenerously of a tribute so laborious and filial as this. 
But if critics have duties, and biography is an art, these 
things must be said. 

Briefly, then, the quality of this book is something like 
the square root of its quantity. Perhaps the arithmetic is 
too harsh. We are not in the least desirous of represent- 
ing it as a dull book; dull it is not. Much of it is 
A interesting to those into whose lives the pictures of 
Millais have entered as a kind of separate and radiant 
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pa element. Moreover the man was so fresh, vigorous, 
onest, and so in love with life: he saw so much worth 
seeing, kept such good company, was so much out and 
about in the world, and was so in tune with his time, that 
he seems to nudge and invigorate the reader. 

The distinction—so frequently a strong one—between 
the man and the artist is slowly and surely obliterated 
in these voluminous pages. We see that Millais 
was a man of the highest health and energy, on whom 
nature had conferred rare executive faculties in drawing 
and painting. He applied these faculties with the 
same vigour and temporary concentration as he played 
a salmon in the Blackwater or shot deer in the passes of 
Loch More. The notion that Millais had an early 
period of deep artistic feeling which he outgrew is not 
wholly wrong, but it requires very careful statement. We 
refer, of course, to his association with Holman Hunt and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti in the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. We shall not attempt to define Pre-Raphaelitism 
anew, or discover precisely what Millais gave and what 
he received as a. member of that remarkable group. 
Mr. John Guille Millais is so severe on critics, and 
points out their “‘ great mistakes,” and their ‘‘ common 
mistakes,” and their “ignorance” with such gusto, that we 
prefer to remain outside the zone of his fire. We conceive, 
in our amateur way, that in the most flush and poetic 
years of his youth Millais partly adopted, and partly 
submitted to, the ‘“‘ Pre-Raphaelite” idea of painting. He 
was associated with young men who excelled him in 
ag of thought and also in depth of imagination. 

hen, if ever, he had the opportunity to deepen his artistic 
soul, Mossetti’s vague and delicate spiritual yearning 
and Holman Hunt’s intense religious feeling might ‘con- 
ceivably have awakened in Millais some latent and 
vital principle of work and purpose which should have 
dominated his life. But no influences could confer such a 
— And the salient fact is that Millais emerged 

m his Brotherhood days without such a principle. He 
had found there only what he brought. He had increased 
his patience, he had refined his conscience, he had widened 
his physical vision, and we need not hesitate to add that 
he had tendered and deepened an imagination that was 
ever more constructive than penetrating. But the chances 
of Millais ever becoming a prophet were non-existent as 
ever. There is something very ingenious (may we say 
filial ?) in the way that Mr. Millais describes his father’s 
attitude to purpose in art. Take this passage: 


Mr. Ruskin held that art should be a great moral 
teacher, with religion as its basis and mainspring; but 
Millais, while agreeing with much of that critic’s writings, 
was never quite at one with him on this point. He 
certainly held that Art should have a great and abiding 
purpose, giving all its strength to the beautifying or en- 
noblement of whatever subject it touched, either sacred or 
secular; but though himself at heart a truly religious man, 
he could not harp on one string alone, nor would his 
impulsive cy absolutely untramelled by the 
opinions of others, allow him to paint pictures in which he 
had no heart at the dictation of any man, however eminent. 


Thus, against the religious preoccupation of Holman 
Hunt and the moral preoccupation of Ruskin, Mr. Millais 
uts his father’s reluctance to “ harp on one string” and 
is ‘“‘impulsive originality.” But what are these but 
filial disguises of the fact that whereas Hunt had a harp- 
string and Ruskin a theory, Millais had neither. He had 
“impulsive originality,” which is simply another way of 
saying that his faculties were not touched to defined 
issues, were not in the reins of an embracing qe yee 
And that is the truth. Millais remained thro his 
later life a brilliant executant on a popular level of thought 
and feeling. 

It is sad to think that the painter who promisedjfto 
become great became only popular. Yet so it was. 
When the Pre-Raphaelite’ Bro erhood ceased to warm 
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and direct and inspire his energies Millais stepped into 
the primrose path. It is odd that in 1859, when he had 
two such beautiful pictures as “ The Vale of Rest” and 
“ Apple-Blossoms” on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
he should have been thrown into a mood of anguish 
because these works did not immediately find purchasers. 
However, his tribulation was short. The pictures were sold, 
and from this date onward Millais seems to have thought 
more of making his art profitable than significant. In 
1863, when Millais exhibited that trivial thing ‘My 
First Sermon,” he was, in his son’s estimation, ‘‘ at the 
summit of his powers in point of both physical strength 
and technical skill, the force and rapidity of his execution 
being simply amazing.” It may have been so. No one 
denies that force and rapidity marked Millais’s later work. 
But the force was mainly physical, and the rapidity was 
mainly injurious. It was in this year (1863) that 
Millais wrote R.A. after his name. The mere catalogue 
of his work done after this date would exhaust our 
space. He became the splendidly remunerated painter 
of prime ministers and pretty children. He built Fimself 
a fine house in Kensington, and his rifle rang out on 
Braemore and Dunrobin. He was granted the gold 
‘‘Medaille d’Honneur.” He was made a baronet. He 
received commissions from royalty; his ‘Cherry Ripe” 
was hung in every cottage, and was hailed with rapture 
by Australian miners and South African trekkers. 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Newman, 
Tennyson, and John Bright sat to and with him, and wrote 
him familiar epistles. But success elbowed art out of his 
studio. And the worst of it was, that he seems to have had 
no regrets. 

He enjoyed every inch of the way. He was gloriously 
egotistical, talking about himself in the happy, boisterous 
way ofa boy. He had a boy’s spirit and emotions. His 
work, says his son, was his “lifelong joy”; but he 
loved its rewards too well, and he had them in abundance. 
In 1896, to his deep gratification, Millais was elected 
President of the Royal Academy. In 1839 he had joined 
the Royal Academy school, the youngest student that ever 
entered its walls. He had gained every honour from the 
Academy and every reward from the world. He had 
had the best of good times. Nor, in a sense, is Millais 
less than happy in his biographer. For the real man 
may be found (if he is sought) in these lavish volumes 
of — and pictures. Though we wish that a thousand 
irrelevancies and much rash eulogy had been left out, 
we — the loyal and painstaking character of the 
record. 


The New Swinburne. 


Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards : a Tragedy. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


WE should have been glad to find in Rosamund a successor to 
Chastelard and the other works by which Mr. Swinburne 
made and sustained his dramatic reputation. But we 
cannot disguise from ourselves, nor can a pardonable 
complaisance cause us to refrain from saying, that Mr. 
Swinburne has in this play fallen below his own accepted 
mark. The motive is the well-known historical legend 
regarding the death of that Attila of the Lombards, 
Alboin—or Albovine, as Mr. Swinburne has it, following 
the Latinised form Albovinus. It is said that he was 


murdered at a banquet, on the instigation of his Queen, 
the daughter of an Italian prince whom he had conquered 
and slain ; the reason being that he compelled her to drink 
from a cup formed out of her own father’s skull. It is a 
little curious that two distinguished modern poets should 
have sought inspiration in the fate of two great barbarian 
conquerors. Mr, Meredith based his fiery Attila on the 
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story that the terrible king of the Huns was killed in his 
tent by a female captive whom he had forced to nuptial- 
rites (though he did not, like Alboin, make her his wife). 
But Rosamund does not repeat the success of Attila. 
According to Mr. Swinburne’s plot, Albovine is troubled 
with doubts whether his Queen can love the slayer of her 
father, and so, in an evil hour, contrives the gruesome test 
of the skull-goblet. The Queen, Rosamund, dissembles 
her agony; but, having retired from the banquet at which 
the insult was inflicted upon her, thinks only of revenge. 
Albovine’s young and trusted captain, Almachildes, is in 
love with her attendant maiden, Hildegard. She selects 
the young warrior for her instrument, and Hildegard as 
the bait to draw him into her trap. Having first drawn 
from the maiden an oath to do whatever service she requires, 
she then unfolds that service. Hildegard, on the pretext that 
the Queen will only allow their marriage if it be necessary 
to save her handmaiden from shame, is to tempt him to a 
midnight assignation, in which the Queen herself is to 
supply Hildegard’s place. The handmaiden, under terror 
of her oath, reluctantly carries out Rosamund’s command. 
Almachildes refuses to believe her without an interview 
with the Queen, from whom he discerns the instigation to 
have come. Rosamund succeeds in persuading him that 
there are secret reasons why only so can she bring about 
the marriage. Babesquently she accuses him to the King 
of dishonouring Hildegard ; but when he declares that it 
was only done to secure their future union, Albovine gives 
consent to the wedding. Rosamund then reveals to the 
young captain that she supplied Hildegard’s place, and 
calls on him to kill Albovine. He resists. She threatens 
a false accusation against Hildegard of having sought her 
own dishonour, which will bring her to the stake. Under 
pressure of this he gives way. A first attempt to follow 
and strike Albovine fails. Then > ie King 
that in a second banquet, by way of showi er forgive- 
ness for his insult, om shail pone A more drink together out 
of her father’s skull. He had resolved to bury the relic, 
in remorse, but yields to her solicitation. By way of 
making secure, like Hamlet’s stepfather, she poisons the 
wine, in case Almachildes should fail her. But he does 
not fail. At the moment Albovine takes the skull of 
poisoned wine, to drink to her before the assembled chiefs, 
the young warrior rises and stabs him. With an exclama- 
tion of the “ Ft tu, Brute,” kind, he dies. The Queen 
Rosamund, in a few brief lines, explains that she has no 
time to explain anything, and drinks off the skull of 
poison. Alboviae’s oldest comrade enjoins : 


Let none make moan, this doom is none of man’s— 


which, since he is quite in the dark about the affair, is a 
remarkably philosophical acceptance of faits accomplis ; and 
the y ends. No one is arrested: Almachildes is 
not so much as asked to account for his sudden indiscre- 
tion with the knife. And the reader is left with a feeling 
that Rosamund’s little sensation has not come off. 
 ~ ae Mr. Swinburne’s sensation falls unexpectedly 

t. 

What is one to say of this? As a matter of construction, 
there seems a quite unnecessary machinery of diabolical 
intrigue. If Rosamund’s word was so all-powerful with 
Albovine as Mr. Swinburne represents, she could surely 
have threatened a false charge against Hildegard (and 
thereby secured the compliance of Almachildes) without 
the wanton infamy of surrendering herself to the youth. 
Considering its monstrosity, this act has surprisingly little 
effect on what follows, and seems to have been introduced 
mainly to make our blood run cold. Our blood does not 
run cold, under the circumstances: we feel merely di 
where we are evidently meant to feel tragic horror. Other- 
wise (but it is a large otherwise), the plot has its possi- 
bilities of power. Those possibilities (we say with — 
are not carried out in the execution. As regards gene 
execution, the best scene is that of the initial banquet, 
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where Rosamund is made to drink from her father’s skull. 
Here there is considerable dramatic grip over the situation, 
and one ‘>0ks forward hopefully to accumulative a. 
ment. But it does not come. What should be the 
exceedingly powerful situation, where Queen Rosamund 
discloses to young Almachildes the identity of the supposed 
Hildegard of his midnight assignation, quite fails in 

ic force. It proves simply insignificant, unmoving. 
And the singularly lame and abrupt dismissal of the. 
climatic scene—as though the author were weary, and 
finished the thing off summarily—we have already 
indicated. 

The characterisation is shadowy. Albovine makes no 
impression, Hildegard is nothing, Almachildes less than 
nothing. One can understand that Mr. Swinburne de- 
signed to throw his strength into the character of Rosa- 
mund. It is just a character to attract the delineator of 
Mary Stuart. Rosamund is by way of being one of those 
gloriously dangerous women, deadly strong in beauty, 
love, and hate, whom Mr. Swinburne has ever loved to 
draw. But any of his disciples might have drawn 
Rosamund. 

That is what one must finally say of the drama. Except 
in a trait here and there, the old glories of the Swinburnian 
blank-verse are lacking. The opulent diction and imagery 
are gone. The language of the play is direct, simple, 
clear; but it rises to no high poetical level. The speech 
of Rosamund after the King’s outrage on her is a good 
average specimen of the style: 


I am yet alive to question if I live, 

And wonder what may ever bid me die. 

But live I will, being yet not dead with thee, 
Father. Thou knowest in Paradise my heart. 

I feel thy kisses breathing on my lips, 

Whereto the dead cold relic of thy face 

Was pressed at bidding of thy slayer last night, 
And yet they were not withered: nay, they are red 
As blood is—blood but newly spilt—not thine, 


Father! None lives that knew thee now save me, 


And none loves me but thou nor thee but I, 
That was till yesternight thy daughter: now 
That very name is tainted, and my tongue 
Tastes poison as I speak it. There is nought 
Left in the range and record of the world 
For me that is not poisoned: even my heart 
Is all envenomed in me. Death is life, 

Or priesthood lies that swears it: then I give 
The man my husband and thy homicide 

Life if I slay him—the life he gave thee. 


That has a certain strength, but it would have been nearly 
as strong in prose, from which it is not far removed. Of 
course, now and again there are flashes of the poet we re- 
member. Such is Rosamund’s phrase to Almachildes : 


Brainless art thou not, 
No sword with man’s face carven on the heft 
For mockery more thar truth or help in fight. 


That is a fine image. Beautiful, too, is the love-speech of 
Albovine to Rosamund : 


Thy voice was honey-hearted music, sweet 

As wine and glad as clarions; not in battle 
Might man have more of joy than I to hear it, 
And feel delight dance in my heart and laugh 
Too loud for hearing save its own. Thou rose, 
Why did God give thee more than all thy kin 
Whose pride is perfume only and colour, this 
Music? No rose but mine sings, and the birds 
Hush all their hearts to hearken. 


That is something of the old Swinburne. But for the most 
part the old Swinburne is grown faint and unrecognisable 
in Rosamund. And the Swinburne who has taken his 
place, if he has lost all his extravagance, has also lost 
much of his power. 
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‘‘ His Name Was Leisure.” 


The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert White. 
Edited by the late Grant Allen. Illustrated by Edmund 
H. New. (Lane. 22s. net.) 


Atrnoves White’s Se/borne was first published in 1789, 
and a constant stream of editions has been flowing ever 
since the ’thirties of this century, it was probably Lowell’s 
charming appreciation in My Study Windows which gave 
the book its best impetus. Since looking through the 
handsome edition which Mr. Lane has just published— 
the noblest that has yet appeared—we have read again 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Garden Acquaintance ” essay, and thereby have 
quite lost heart to say things of our own concerning the 
Selborne naturalist—Lowell’s honeyed words so gaily and 
fittingly sum up both man and book. One passage, indeed, 
we must quote here: 
The great events of Mr. White’s life, too, have that dis- 
proportionate importance which is always humorous. . . . 
In 1770 he makes the acquaintance in Sussex of “ an old 
family tortoise,” which had then been domesticated for 
thirty years. It is clear that he fell in love with it at first 
sight. We have no means of tracing the growth of his 
passion, but in 1780 we find him eloping with its object in 
a post-chaise. ‘‘The rattle and hurry of the journey so 
perfectly roused it that, when I turned it out in a border, 
it walked twice down to the bottom of my garden.” It 
reads like a Court journal: ‘ Yesterday RH. the 
Princess Alice took an airing of half-an-hour on the 
terrace of Windsor Castle.” This tortoise might have 
been a member of the Royal Society if he could have con- 
descended to so ignoble an ambition. It had but just been 
discovered that a surface inclined at a certain angle with 
the plane of the horizon took more of the sun’s rays. The 
tortoise had always known this (though he unostentatiously 
made no parade of it), and used accordingly to - tilt 
himself up against the garden wall in the autumn. He 
seems to have been more of a philosopher than even Mr. 
White himself, caring for nothing but to get under a 
cabbage leaf when it rained or the sun was too hot, and to 
bury himself alive before frost—a four-footed Diogenes, 
who carried his tub on his back. 

Gilbert White was born at Selborne in 1720, and he 
died in the same little Hampshire village in 1793, in many 
ways still a child. His seventy-three years were passed 
without storm or stress, almost like one long, level day. 
He went to school at Basingstoke ; took his degree at Oriel ; 
was elected to a Fellowship in 1744; became curate at 
Swarraton, near Old Alresford, but apparently had little 
or nothing to do there; was Junior Proctor in 1752; 
possibly farmed in Cambridgeshire for a while; and in 
1755 returned to Selborne to study nature and follow his 
own inclinations for the rest of his life. It is a mistake to 
suppose him vicar of Selborne: he may occasionally have 
taken a service there, but he was merely curate of 
Faringdon, an office which sat upon him very lightly. In 
1763 he inherited the family home at Selborne, known as 
“The Wakes,” and there the afternoon and evening of 
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his life were spent. This house still stands, and we repro- 
duce two of Mr. New’s drawings of it. In this comely 
abode, the curious, patient, leisurely bachelor read the 
classics, examined his specimens, collated his impressions 
of the fauna and flora of the district, and wrote his famous 
book. Of the value of this work to science let Mr. Grant 
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Allen speak. Says he, in his admirable Introduction to 
this edition : 


We are present, as it were, at the birth of zoology; we 
are admitted to see science in the making. Europe at that 
period was full of patient and honest observers like White, 
on whose basis the vast superstructures of Cuvier, Owen, 
and later of Darwin, were at last to be raised. But most 
of them are now, as individuals, forgotten, because they 
did not personally commit their work to print and paper, 
save in the transactions of learned societies. In White’s 
Selborne, on the other hand, we have crystallised and pre- 
served for us the very stages by which each plane of truth 
was slowly arrived at. We assist at the deliberations of the 
early biologists. We see them comparing and identifying 
species ; we find them fighting for or against some hoary 
but untenable tradition; we note their eager love of truth, 
their burning desire for exact knowledge, their occasional 
reluctance to abandon some cherished fable which now 
seems to us too childish for such men’s serious considera- 
tion. It is, therefore, as a historic document that the 
Natural History of Selborne most of all appeals to us; it 
shows us by what steps science felt its way in the latter 
years of the eighteenth century. 


It is late in the day to draw attention to Gilbert White’s 
literary merits, but there are three passages which have 
always particularly pleased us. This description of the 
Sussex Downs is one: 


For my part, I think there is somewhat peculiarly sweet 
and amusing in the shapely-figured aspect of chalk hills in 
preference to those of stone, which are rugged, broken, 
abrupt, and shapeless. 

Perhaps I may be singular in my opinion, and not so 
happy as to convey to you the same idea; but I never 
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contemplate these mountains without pene | ing I perceive 
amnedins analogous to growth in their gentle swellings 
and smooth fungus-like protuberances, their flated sides, 
and regular hollows and slopes, that carry at once the air 
of vegetative dilatation and expansion. Or, was there . 
ever a time when these immense masses of calcareous 
matter were thrown into fermentation by some adventitious 
moisture, were raised and leavened into such shapes by 
some plastic power, and so made to swell and heave their 
broad backs into the sky, so much above the less animated 
clay of the wild below ? 


Another is the few sentences that follow from one of 
White’s many passages on the swallow, a bird which had 
always a singular fascination for him: 


The swallow is a delicate songster, and in soft, sunny 
weather sings both perching and flying, on trees in a kind 
of concert, and on chimney-pots; is also a bold flier, 
ranging to distant downs and commons even in windy 
weather, which the other species seem much to dislike; 
nay, even frequenting exposed seaport towns, and making 
little excursions over the salt water. Horsemen on wide 
downs are often closely attended by a little Lye A of 
swallows for miles together, which plays before and behind 
them, sweeping around, and collecting all the skulking 
insects that are roused by the trampling of the horses’ - 
feet. 


And the third is the account of the acoustic tumult 
caused by the cannonading of Mr. White’s friend—a kind 
of prosaic precursor of Joanna’s laugh in Wordsworth : 


My friend, who lives just beyond the top of the down, 
brought his three swivel guns to try them in my outlet, 
with their muzzles tow the Hanger, supposing that 
the report would have had a great effect; but the experi- 
ment did not answer his expectation. He then removed 
them to the Alcove on the Hanger ; when the sound, rush- 
ing along the Lythe and Comb-wood, was very grand ; 
but it was at the Hermitage that the echoes and repercus- 
sions delighted the hearers: not only filling the Lythe 
with the roar, as if all the beeches were tearing up by the 
roots; but turning to the left, they pervaded the vale 
above Comb-wood ponds; and after a pause seemed to 
take up the crash again, and to extend round Harteley 
Hanger, and to die away at last among the coppices and 
coverts of Ward-le-ham. 

But Gilbert White was not a great writer. He was 
more interested far in communicating facts than in 
rounding a period, although the hand of the con- 
scious literary artificer now and then shows through. 
Thus, in an account of Sussex sheep, we read: ‘“ But 
as soon as you pass Beeding-hill, all the flocks at 
once become hornless, or, as they call them, poll-sheep ; 
and have, moreover, black faces, with a white tuft of wool 
on their foreheads, and speckled and spotted legs ; so that 
you would think that the flocks of Laban were pasturing 
on one side of the stream, and the variegated breed of his 
son-in-law, Jacob, were cantoned along the other.” The 
end of that sentence must have given its author very 
considerable satisfaction. 

Our own opinion has always been that Gilbert White’s 
is one of the books which people talk about more than 
read. No one who knows anything of the books that 
are necessary to a literary gentleman’s library would think 
of omitting Zhe Natural History of Selborne from his 
shelves ; he would play with it now and then, and fondle it, 
and say, ‘ Ah, yes, dear old White!” and see that Walton 
held a contiguous place; but unless he were a naturalist 
himself he would not go through with it. We fancy that 
a census of the people who own White’s Selborne and a 
census of the people who have read it would show vastly 
differing figures. Not that this matters very much, because 
there are certain books of which, after the merest glance, 
an intelligent ey knows all, by a kind of instinct or 
sympathy; and of these White’s Selborne is one. To a 
true book-lover the spirit of a book may steal through its 
closed covers. Thus, one may understand Gilbert White 
perfectly on a very brief acquaintance. He is among the 
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literary telepathists. In summing up his character Mr. 
Grant Allen applies to him a stanza from Mr. Dobson’s 
“‘Gentlemen of the Old School”’ : 


He liked the well-wheel’s creaking tongue, 
He liked the thrush that stopped and sung, 
He liked the drone of flies among 

His netted peaches ; 
He liked to watch the sunlight fall 
Athwart his ivied orchard wall ; 
Or pause to catch the cukoo’s call 

Beyond the beeches. 


“‘ Such of a surety,” says Mr. Grant Allen, ‘‘ was Gilbert 
White’s ideal; and we may almost add of him, in Mr. 
Dobson’s apt phrase, ‘ His name was Leisure.’ ” 

One word about Mr. Lane’s edition. It impresses us as 
a great publishing feat. The editor was well chosen; the 
artist, Mr. Edmund H. New, was well chosen; and the 
inclusion of some new marginalia on White’s Selborne by 
Coleridge, whose comments are much to the point, and of 
the bibliographical oe are of interest and value. 
The mechanical parts of the work are excellent too—print- 
ing, reproduction of illustrations, and binding. If the 
book has a fault, it is a fault of omission—the “ An- 
tiquities ” are not here. 


| The Art of Description. 
In India. By G. W. Steevens. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Tue quality of Mr. Steevens’s work—his vivid observa- 
tion, his unfailing selection of the dramatic, his arresting 
imagery, his curt, saucy sentences—has been acknowledged 
so often in the Acapemy that we can skip compliments and 
pass at once to this volume. In these brilliant impressions 
of a scamper through India we observe a development of 
Mr. Steevens’s method which calls for a warning word. 
Again and again the adjective has mastered him. We 
hold that to the supreme artist in words, if there be such a 
person, nothing on earth is impossible of effective descrip- 
tion—and by description we mean the power of handing on 
to the reader his thrills, his emotion, and his ecstacy. The 
art of doing, this is incommunicable. It is rare, and Mr. 
Steevens does not lack it. If he fails sometimes in this 
book it is not because he has attempted the impossible in 
trying to picture the colour, the wonder, the magnificence 
of India, but because he has niggled when the brush work 
should have been broad and spacious. Superabundant 
epithets, colour piled upon colour, categorical details of 
beautiful things will not serve. That is not the way to 
communicate emotion. We judge Mr. Steevens by a high 
standard. If at times he has overstrained the art of word- 
painting, in other pages he shows all his old skill in con- 
veying a picture. We will give examples of his failures 
and his successes. To begin, here is a failure: 


The streets of Bombay are a tulip-garden of vermilion 
turbans and crimson, orange and flame colour, of men 
in blue and brown and emerald waistcoats, women in 
cherry-coloured satin drawers, or mantles, drawn from the 
head across the bosom to the hip, of blazing purple or 
green that shines like a grasshopper. 


That is a catalogue. The picture does not start to the eye. 
It does not move us. Neither does this : 


Blues soften from cobalt through peacock to ~—e 
turbans are no longer merely flaring red or yellow, but 
magenta, crimson, flame-colour, salmon-colour, gold, 
orange, lemon. 


Again a catalogue. Here is another arrangement of words 
that has not been cajoled into life : 


Gold cornices and scrolls and lattices frame traceries of 
mauve and pale green and soft azure. 
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The words do not live. Yet colours can become living 
things. Witness that wonderful passage in ‘“‘ Macbeth” : 


No; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green—one red. 


How the colours tell ! 

We should not have insisted upon Mr. Steevens’s occa- 
sional failure to convey his impressions to the reader—a 
failure due not to carelessness, far from it, but rather to an 
over-anxiety to produce the full effect of what he saw and 
felt—had he not shown in other passages that the power 
to do so is particularly his. Here are some descriptions, 
vivid, yet calm, which are entirely successful : 


The holy Ganges floated great and grey at my feet. 
Out of the blackness of the west it came naked into the 
muffled grey of dawn. Except the bare train that had 
brought me to the ghat and the bare steamer that was to 
carry me across, I could see nothing but chill yellow shore 
and sand-bank and chill white water. A pilgrim issuin 
from some little shrine, where he had slept, shivered oat 
shook knee-deep in the stream, and his soaked white 
drawers clung to him dankly. / 


Here is a telling little picture of the effect of the irri- 
gation works promoted by the Government, who have 
“bridled the river and brought it to the village gate ”’ : 


Go out at evenfall and see the ryot naked to mid-thigh 
scraping entrances in his little embankment with his ante- 
diluvian hoe. First one, then another, rod by rod, till the 
whole field is soaked. Listen to the glug-glug of the 
water as the last compartment gets its douse, and look at 
the great peace on the ryot’s face. You can almost hear 
his soul glug-glugging with the like satisfaction. 


This, too, is good : 


On the tongue of the valley stands Peshawur. It has 
stood sentry there ever since cities were, looking forward 
through the teeth of the hungry mountains, looking back 
to the gullet of the fat plains. The mountains are lean 
and swift and bloody; the plains are gor, and lazy and 
timid ; the bases of the hills are the line between, and it is 
only one stride over it. 


And, finally, this picture of “ essential India” : 


About Madras, too, you can notice what in chattering 
Bengal and the fighting Punjab you are apt to miss. 
There, alone on the field, picking at the earth with a 
single careless hand on his plough, or standing, a lean, 
naked figure among the sleepy goats, you see the bed-rock 
of native India. The man who neither chatters nor fights, 
but does what the Brahman tells him, looks languidly to 
~ land and the stock, and pays taxes. He is essential 

ndia. 


We have dwelt rather on the manner than the matter of 
the volume. It is the reflection of a singularly acute and 
capable personality, and, in spite of lapses, emphatically a 
book to read. 





For the foundation of style is nothing else but this: a 
fixed determination in any man to reveal the true nature 
of his thought as distinguished, and contra-distinguished, 
from the thoughts of others his fellow-men, be they 
alive or dead. Not one of these shares fully the ideas that 
are man’s; wherefore must he, at the beginning, be con- 
tent to stand utterly alone in the world, until out of himself 
he can spin those threads which shall one day serve to 
swing him back into the thoughts of his kind. O awful 
isolation, awful incubation! O perilous flight through the 
void air! : 

Tha is the meaning of style.—C. F. Kzary. 

Quoted in Mr. Cope Cornford’s Memoir of 
R. L. Stevenson. 
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Children’s Books.—II. 


By One Who Takes Them Seriously. 


Mr. Brerew.’s remarks at Edinburgh last week on how to 
tell a good book from a bad one were applied to books 
whose appeal is to the adult mind. According to the 
lecturer’s first critic, Lord Rosebery, the test is a very 
difficult one to apply. With books ostensibly for children, 
however, one can come to a decision more quickly and with 
less difficulty. Is it dramatic? is one question that must 
be asked and answered of the. letterpress. Is it about 
interesting things? Is it straightforward? are others. 
And that is almost all. While in the case of the illustra- 
tions, pictures with no story in them, pictures in which 
nothing happens, are little good, no matter what the skill 
of the artist; and, on the other hand, no matter how poor 
the artist, pictures of identifiable things belonging to child 
life or child imagination are almost certain to please. As 
a matter of fact, the author has a much harder task to 
perform than the artist. The artist, if he be an animal 
painter, for example, need modify no whit to catch the 
nursery suffrage, whereas the author, if he is to win it, 
must give much thought to both his matter and his manner. 
In other words, the artist can keep one eye on the 
adult with less risk than the author may. It is almost 
compulsory that the author should be whole-heartedly for 
the nursery if he is to succeed. 

We have an instance of the failure of an author in the 
nursery, whatever may be his fate elsewhere, in Ulysses ; 
or, De Rougement of Troy (Methuen), by A.H.M. This 
is a burlesque in rhyme of the adventures of Ulysses, and 
its appeal is to sharp public school boys rather than to 
anyone clse. As its appearance is, however, that of a 
book ostensibly for children, it behoves one to mention it 
unfavourably here, in order that no hurried uncle or parent 
may be deceived and present it to a small child—to that 
child’s disappointment. Here is, for instance, a very 
unsuitable stanza : 


But here methinks I hear you say 
** You take no count of time!” 
To which I answer mildly that 
This hunting for a rhyme, 
As in th’ original Odyssey, 
Has played the very deuce with me. 
While the author says of the suitor’s treatment of 
Penelope : 
They used to bet her two to one 
That her old man was dead, 
And then remark quite casually 
That widows ought to wed— 


which is the true manner of fifth-form burlesque. 

Much more, but not wholly, to the point is Really and 
Truly (Arnold), by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames, wherein 
both author and artist have had the adult a little too 
much in mind. The book purports to be a nursery guide 
to the most notable events of this century. One picture, 
for example, shows us a baker’s window in which buns 
are priced at eighteenpence each, and loaves at from three- 
and-six to five shillings. The illustration refers to the 
Repeal of the Corn Tax, 1846, and the rhyme runs: 


When the high price of bread 
Could no longer be borne, 

The Government took off 
The duty on corn ! 


Now it is asking too much of any child to expect him 
to he interested in this. A picture of a cable under the 
ocean, with a curious assortment of fish adhering to it, is 
rather better, illustrating the first Atlantic cable, 1858, 
but the book is overweighted. Probably artist, author, 
and publisher are equally aware that this is not really and 
truly a children’s book at all; and, in this case, why give 
it the nursery form? It is just a little unfair to the 
nursery. 
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For genuine entertainment the nursery would infinitely 
prefer the budget of old pictures and new which is con- 
tained between the covers of Jn Doors and Out (Blackie). 
Here the pictures are almost always well chosen. The 
letterpress might sometimes be better, but, take it for all 
in In Doors and Out is a good book with sterling 
nursery merits. So—at any rate as far as the pictures 
are concerned—is 7he Story of the Seven Young Goslings 
(Blackie), by Mr. Laurence Housman, with excellently- 
spirited and richly-coloured drawings by Mrs. Percy 

armer. The child that is not pleased by a family of 

eese, that are nicely dressed and have amusing adventures, 

eserves to go without literature altogether. The story, which 
is in ldsbian rhyme, is, as it stands, less satisfactory ; 
but, read aloud by a humorous father, it should be irre- 
sistible. Mrs. Dearmer’s geese fulfil the condition laid 
down above in that they are always doing something. An 
instance of an animal draughtsman who comes short of 
this necessary quality is Mr. Carton Moore Park, whose 
Book of Birds (Blackie) fails as entertainment for children 
through being too artistic on the one hand and too inactive 
on the other. One has for Mr. Park both respect and ad- 
miration as a skilful artist; but his ingeniously-composed 
drawings will leave the nursery cold. 

We find Mrs. Dearmer again in The Book of Penny Toys 
(Macmillan, 6s.), written and illustrated by herself. The 
letterpress, which is in rhyme, is, perhaps, rather more 
ingenious than interesting, but the simplicity and vividness 
of the pictures are all that children belonging to the age 
when penny toys are also joys can want. Mrs. Dearmer 
seems to try for two publics, one that reads and one that 
looks at pictures; indeed, we might say three publics, for 
the book is dedicated to Prof. York Powell. 

A book for children about which there can be no doubt 
whatever is Zommy Smith's Animals (Methuen), by Mr. 
Edmund Selous. This is the story of a little boy named 
Tommy who threw stones at birds, and set his dog at rats, 
and stamped on beetles, and killed spiders, and did many 
other very natural and very cruel things. The animals, 
therefore, met to consider their hard case. One pro- 
posed one thing, one another, all being in favour of 
personal chastisement—except the owl. The owl advised 
reasoning, and for that 7. taught the animals human 
— The next day, therefore, just as Tommy was 
about to hit a frog with his stick, behold the frog addressed 
him very sensibly and interestingly, displayed its powers 
and characteristics, and finally + Dr 5 from Tommy a 
— to maltreat frogs no more. The other creatures 

ehaved similarly until in the end Tommy was reformed 
and considerate. It is conceivable that there are elephants 
and lions in Africa which wish that Mr. Selous’s famous 
brother, Mr. F.C. Selous, had had Tommy’s opportunities. 
But possibly the author would not have been on their side 
after all, for we observe that he permits slaughter to be 
dealt out to foxes and weasels, although it is probable that 
they could make as good a case for living as the rat does. 
be yee is, that the work is well done, very interesting to 
a little boy, and a step in the right ethical direction. 

Years ago the nurseries were tantalised or tickled by an 
alliterative alphabet from which nothing now remains in 
ordi minds but the familiar symphony in P about 
Peter Piper. The alphabet begins: ‘“ » Mo Airpump 
asked his Auntie’s Ailment,” and continues on similarly 
absurd lines. This ancient and ingenious work has been 
discovered and illustrated by Mr. T. E. Donnison, and is 
now issued by Messrs. Duckworth under the title of Jaw- 
Cracking Jingles, making an amusing book. 

This article must end with a word of unqualified dispraise 
of a book entitled Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes 
(Arnold), by “Col. D. Streams,” the humour of which is 
an inversion of ordinary feeling, by which a death is a joke 
and cruelty a pleasantry. Everything has been done to 
give the book a nursery appearance, or we should not 
object to it here. 
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Other New Books. 


Rempranpt Van Ruy. By Matootm BE tt. 


Mr. Bell’s book does not call for much criticism. It is 
not superfluous, because Rembrandt’s genius will always 
bear to be celebrated anew. And it is celebrated very 
handsomely in this fine volume. Mr. Bell frankly says 
that he has no astounding discoveries or startling theories 
to promulgate. He tells the story of Rembrandt’s life as 
it is known or conjectured in a safe, comprehensive way. 
We cannot do better than quote Mr. Bell’s account of 
Rembrandt’s failure to please his Amsterdam patrons with 
his great, his largest, and most famous work, ‘‘ The Sortie 
of the Company of Francis Banning Cocq,” known as 
“The Night-Watch ” : 

Without exaggerating the rapidity or depth of Rem- 
brandt’s fall in popular estimation, it is certain that the 
picture in question was received with severe disapproval ; 
nor is this reason far to seek. Holland at that time 
abounded in Guilds and Companies, civil and military, 
Boards of Management of this or that hospital or charit- 
able institution, and a perfect craze for being painted 
in groups animated one aod all. The galleries are full 
of these Doelen and Regent pictures by great and little 
masters, and dreary objects many of them are. ch 
member subscribed his share, and each expected to get his 
money’s-worth. As Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., in painting his 
great picture of an Indian durbar, encountered endless 
difficulties because precedence forbade that this Rajah 
should be larger than that Rajah, or this Prince in profile 
while that other Prince was in full face, so the Dutch 
painter was expected to distribute his light aud his posi- 
tions with an impartial hand, and a comically stiff and 
formal collection of effigies was often the result. 

To all such considerations Rembrandt was gloriously 
indifferent. He was painting a picture and alive, not a 
mere row of wax figares in a booth; and when he had 
finished, the subscribers cried aloud in wrath and conster- 
nation. ‘‘ It is all very well for Cocq and de Ruytenberg,”’ 
they probably grumbled ; ‘‘ there they are out in the full 
light, right in front, easy to see and recognise; but look 
at me, or rather look for me, aud you’ll find me hard to 
discover, stuck away behind the folds of that great flag. 
Who wants a flag filling up half a picture? That didn’t 
pay its hundred florins as I did.” 

We ought to add that Rembrandt as man, the age and 
etcher, are treated separately, and that Mr. Bell’s descrip- 
tive catalogues of RKembrandt’s works are a useful and 
scholarly feature. The illustrations, too, are admirable 
and numerous. (Bell & Sons. 25s.) 


Tue Scorrisn JAcosIrEs. By Tuomas NewsIcGina. 


The Scottish Jacobite plots, risings, and songs are an 
eternal perplexity to many “ general readers.” This is 
a succinct narrative and commentary, dealing with the 
risings, from the flight of James II. in 1688 to the Battle 
of Culloden in 1746. It is a guide to the whole subject, 
and will be useful to some because it gives clues to scores of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s allusions. Mr. Newbigging shows 
why the Stuart cause found such devoted adherence in the 
Highlands, and he defends the Highlanders of the period 
from the insinuations and aspersions of Macaulay. A 
chapter on ‘‘ Women and the Jacobite Movement” intro- 
duces the reader to Miss Carney of Craigs, to Flora Mac- 
Ivor of Waverley, to Mrs. Mackintosh of Moy, to Flora 
Macdonald, and to Lady Nairne, who gave new and wistful 
life to Jacobite memories by her lovely songs. In the 
chapters on ‘Historians of the Jacobite Risings,” 
‘Modern Jacobites,” ‘‘ Their Songs,” ‘‘ Their Music,”’ and 
“Their Battles,” Mr. Newbigging acts as an intelligent 
and an impartial guide. 

Of Macaulay’s well-known attitude Mr. Newbigging 
says: 
He had little ground for his diatribes. He wrote of the 
Highlanders as he might have done had he been in the 
thick of the hurly-burly and had experienced their 
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vengeance. Standing at a distance from the events of the 
time, he had the opportunity of taking a broad and dis 
passionate survey. To his discredit, he preferred the 
opposite course. But when a theory (right or wrong) has 
to be buttressed, it is surprising to what lengths human 
nature will go, and to what depths it will descend. 


It would seem that Macaulay deliberately engaged his 
admirers and his critics to support his fame. hen his 
admirers slacken, his critics abuse his partiality, and then 
his friends exclaim, ‘‘ But his style!” and so the game 
goes on. 

Mr. Newbigging’s chapter on the Jacobite songs is one 
of the best in his book. The humour, pathos, and irony 
of the songs are well displayed. None more pathetic than 
“‘ There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame,” in which 
the old man laments : 

My seven braw sons for Jamie drew sword, 

And now I greet round their green beds in the yird ; 
It brak the sweet heart o’ my faithfu’ auld dame ; 
There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 


Now life is a burden that bows me down, 

Sin’ I tint my bairns, and he tint his crown ; 

But till my last moments my words are the same, 

There’ll never be peace till Jamie comes hame. 
And many a fine deed—tersely narrated—shines in these 
modest pages : 

According to a story that is told, it would appear that 
the exploit of the piper of Dargai in the recent Indian 
Frontier troubles was, after all, only the counterpart of 
that of another Highland piper who, in one of the engage- 
ments, when playing this tune, fell mortally wounded by 
a bullet, and being on the brae side, near a river, he rolled 
down the embankment clinging to his pipes, and skirling 
out the tune, till, falling dead into the water, he was 
carried away by the stream. 


A tale of impossible loyalties drowned at last in its own 
martyr blood. Yet not so drowned but that it gives 
themes and colour to literature, and labyrinths to research. 
Even now there are Jacobites who ea garlands and 
issue calendars. Mr. Newbigging’s historioal sympathy 
with the Jacobites who bled long ago leaves him sane on 
the eccentricities of their pigmy imitators. A sound little 
book, well illustrated and produced. (Gay & Bird. 3s. 6d.) 


Rourat Lire. By Caroringe Geary. 


A pleasant pot pourrt of observations and anecdotes 
relating to village life in England. Many of the stories 
are old, but they are well chosen and pleasantly knit 
together. There are stories of poachers, and parsons, and 
squires, and cottage women, and rustic courtships. Hero 
is one of an absent-minded parson : 


One Sunday morning, many years ago, some excitement 
prevailed in his church, when all were duly assembled for 
morning service, and no parson was forthcoming. The 
congregation waited and waited, every one looking more 
or less fidgety, until at length the churchwardens got up 
and left the church, having made up their minds to walk 
across the fields to the vicarage and ascertaiu if there was 
anything the matter. The vicar was a great numismatist 
and mineralogist ; and although I cannot vouch for the 
truth of it, the story runs that when the churchwardens 
arrived they found him calmly looking over and rearrang- 
ing his collection of coins and minerals, utterly oblivious of 
the fact that it was Sunday and church-time. I+ appeared 
that he had been staying in the country for a day or two, 
and had got rather mixed on the subject of dates; while 
his housekeeper aaggewes to be away for a holiday, there 
had been no one who thought of reminding him of the 
church services. ie man was quite startled by the 
visit of his church ens; but as soon as he was put in 
mind of his duties, rose up hastily to accomplish their 
fulfilment. 

The rural district in which Mrs. Geary has collected her 
facts is only twenty miles from London, and is so little 
subject to changes that an old inhabitant remarked: “ ’Tis 
as tis, and it can’t be no ’tisserer.” (John Long. 6s.) 
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Fiction. 


Miss Malevolent. (Greening & Co. 6s.) 


Ovr only excuse for taking special note of this work is 
that it is a peculiarly offensive example of a style of book 
which is rarely quite inoffensive. It has become the habit 
with a certain class of novelist, when his imagination fails 
and he feels nevertheless that he must write a book, to 
seize upon his friends and photograph them. Now, it is 
not easy to decide how far a writer is justified in taking 
real living people and “ putting them into a book.” The 
roman a clef is certainly not invariably to be condemned, 
or such delightful books as Mr. Mallock’s New Republic 
would be lost. Thackeray continually drew the portraits 
of his acquaintances, and Warrington in Pendennis was 
ainted from the life, the sitter being Mr. Crawford, the 
Tate husband of Mrs. Emily Crawford. Even in the pre- 
sent publishing season we have had from Mr. Morley 
Roberts a portrait of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in The Colossus. 
These we may commend, while Miss Malevolent fills us with 
abhorrence. In the word “ portrait” lies the explanation, 
for a portrait, if it be worth anything, is the visual image 
of an individual which has passed through a mind, gaining 
significance in the process; and in looking at a great por- 
trait we are thinking not so much of the individual sitter 
as at the significance that individual has gained in his 
passage through the artist’s mind. Thus, to return for a 
moment to the New Republic, we are interested in Dr. 
Jenkins not so much because it is a recognisable portrait 
of Dr. Jowett, as because Dr. Jenkins—or Jowett—signifies 
one of the strongest intellectual currents of the time. The 
author of Miss Malevolent has given us not portraits, but 
exceedingly cheap photographs of the members of a small 
artistic and literary set with which he appears to have 
some acquaintance. The most distinguished member of 
the set is a poet with ‘a long, thin face, in which 
sensuality struggled with intellect, and it was crowned 
with an enormous mass of crinkled black hair.” In order 
to leave no loophole for misunderstanding, the author adds 
a touch or two as to the poet’s North-country accent and 
outspokenness on the question of sex, and dedicates the 
work, among others, to Mr. Le Gallienne. We have, too, 
Mr. World—as one should speak of Mr. Zruth or Mr. 
Referee—and Mrs. Policarp, whose real name the author 
places—and mis-spells—on his dedicatory page. If these 
were portraits painted with insight and feeling by an 
artist, if they had any significance beyond the most petty 
externals of their originals, they might be tolerable. As 
it is, they are simply bad, botched, ill-developed, and 
unskilfully mounted photographs. Not for a moment 
does the author get beneath the surface. 
recognise the original. ‘‘ Yes,” he may cry, “his nose is 
just like that, and how big his feet come out!” And 
there the matter ends. Having told us enough of the 
exterior of his characters to enable us to recognise them, 
the author sets them over against each other, and compels 
them to make puns and kindred jests; he calls them 
epigrams. 
‘* Please don’t talk about swords” said Mr. World, “I 
can’t bear it. Dreadful things! To point a quarrel or 
adorn a male.” 


Talking of Bedford Park, the painter Gilbert Russhe 
says : 

‘The strangest thing about it is that there is only one 
pub there, and even that is disguised as an old English 
inn ; it is most respectable and is called the ‘ Tabard.’ ” 

‘* That is no ‘ Criterion,’”’ said Mrs. Policarp. 

None of them, not even the poet, rises above this 
pantomime level of wit: 

“The gooseberry fool hath said in his heart, ‘ There 


is no Pod,’ said Mr. Waye, helping himself to some with 
great gusto and a small spoon.” 


The reader may 
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The plot of the book is not worth discussing ; it is silly 
where it is not offensive; and an Ss vulgarity 
is its distinguishing feature. The only sign of good taste 
on the part of the author is the omission of his own name 
from the title-page. 


The Red Rag of Ritual. By George Cusack. 
(Warne. 6s.) 


Ir is unfortunate for Mr. Cusack that, having chosen a 
subject of considerable possibilities, he should not have. 
been successful in acquainting himself more with the 
environment in which he has set his little drama. His 
book should be the study of two men who, respectively of 
epicurean and ascetic temperament find themselves thrown 
together in the parochial sphere of which a ritualistic 
church is the centre. It is clear that his acquaintance 
with the principles of that party in the Established Church 
is of a kind that it would be flattery to call superficial ; 
and, as a natural consequence, an odour of unreality per- 
vades his pages. The redeeming feature is Mrs. Crouch, 
among the minor characters, who, generally in the well- 
worn capacity of a Malaprop, wins an occasional smile. 
Here she is : 


‘Don’t tell me,” she said. ‘‘I don’t trust Vicar one bit 
more than t’other. Make a friend of you; make a fool of 
you more likely. Mark my word, ’e’s just as far gone as 
t’other, only ’e’s cuter. Why, look at that ’ere insects 
last Sunday! Made my ioside feel exactly as if I was on 
the Skylark; and as to the percessions, when I see them 
coming towards me, I tell you, John, my hair rises, and 
cold creeps go down my back. Just like that night when 
a drunken man ran after me down our passage.” 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. By I. Zanewitu. 


Eleven stories of modern Jewry, by the author of 
Children of the Ghetto. Mr. Zangwill’s little book, Ghetto 
Tragedies, Pp blished in 1893, has been submerged in this 
larger work. The stories were written at various times— 
one as far back as 1888, another this year. Says the 
author: “The great-hearted lady, Mrs. N. 8S. Josephs, to 
whom Ghetto Tragedies was originally dedicated, herself 
walked in darkness, yet was not dismayed. In the prime 
of life she went down into the valley of the shadow with 
no thought save for others.”” (Heinemann. 6s.) 


By H. G. Wetts. 


Five stories of the past and the future, by the author of 
When the Sleeper Wakes. One is of a wonderful star that, 
coming nearer and nearer the earth, operated strangely 
and fearfully upon it. ‘China was lit os white ; but 
over Japan and Java and all the islands of Eastern Asia 
the great star was a ball of dull red fire, because of the 
steam and smoke and ashes the volcanoes were spouting 
forth to salute its coming.” (Harpers. 6s.) 


Nicnotas AND Mary. By Murray Gttcurist. 


Mr. Gilchrist, who has now made the Peak country 
indubitably his own, has here collected fifteen stories of 
Derbyshire folk. The book is somewhat stern and grim, 
for Mr. Gilchrist’s imagination prefers shadow to sun. 
Here is a scrap of dialect: “I rec’lect hoo liked green 
things—by marry! th’ rose-o’-Sharon es i’ flaar—hoo mun 
hev soome o’ th’ buds. Pu’ ’em i’ wayter overneeght, an’ 


Tates or Space AND TIME. 


i’ th’ morn they’re spread awt like goad suns.” (Richards. 
3s. 6d.) 
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Tue INFATUATION oF THE CouNTESS. By Preroy Waitt. 


A bright, clever story, written in a true vein of comedy. 
The hero, Arthur Gammellyn, is a gentleman by birth 
who is compelled to earn his living as a fencing-master. 
His good looks and style infatuate the Countess of Redes- 
dale, and awake a truer feeling in the heart of Connie 
Adair. The characters are well drawn. (Sands & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Procress or Paviine ‘ 
KEssiEr. By Freperic CaRREL. 


An unedifying story by the author of Zhe Adventures of 
John Johns. Says the hero to the heroine: ‘It’s weak of 
me, I know, but I can’t help thinking of the men who 
came before me in the happiness of loving you. I hate to 
think, somehow, that one of them was my own father, and 
that the other is your husband. I can’t get rid of the 
haunting feeling of it.” What delicacy! (John Long. 6s.) 


Tue Poor Pivroocrats. By Mavrvs Joxat. 


This is Mr. R. Nisbet Bain’s translation of Jékai’s most 
widely-known novel, Szegeny Gazdagok. It is a tale of 
incident and adventure laid in the Wallachian and 
Transylvanian Alps, and contains some strong character- 
drawing. (Jarrold & Sons. 6s.) 


A Mar or THe Moor. By M. E. Srevenson. 


Love among carriage-folk. ‘‘Lady Hartop had sent 
her carriage for the Prevosts. Wharton knew this, and 
was on the look-out for her livery while he walked under 
the row of limes between the churchyard and the cricket- 
field with Rose. Rose was in foamy white and silver, 
with a picture-hat of roses.’ When the lovers had 
walked in dramatic silence for a long time: ‘‘ ‘ Eustace!’ 
she said suddenly. ‘Yes?’ ‘That’s aunt’s livery, isn’t 
it?’ ‘Itis.’” (Pearson. 6s.) 


Tue Parson’s Davucurer. By Emma MarsHALtL. 


The late Mrs. Marshall conceived the pretty idea of 
writing a story “around” some of the portraits by Gains- 
borough and Romney in the National Gallery. Romney’s 
‘“‘Parson’s Daughter” gave the title to the book, which 
has been completed by her daughter, Miss Beatrice 
Marshall. Light well-known Gainsboroughs and Rom- 
neys are reproduced. A pretty book. (Seeley & Co. 6s.) 


A Kiss ror a Kinepom. By Brernarp HaAmItron’ 


Mr. Hamilton is the author of Zhe Light ? but his new 
story, which he describes as a “‘ venture in vanity,” is 
a very different thing. ‘ Wanted immediately, for a 
hazardous business, a gentleman of birth. Apply, Julius 
Cesar, care of Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli, Paris.” 
This advertisement is at the opening of ChapterI. Later 
we come upon this: “I called into the darkness in a 
stealthy, sibilant whisper. No answer. Then louder. 
No answer! I strained my eyes in the darkness of the 
cell, but could only see a firefly flitting about in it. I 
rattled at the bars. .’... She was not there.” (Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s.) 


A Lowry Lover. ‘ By Frorence Warpen. 
By the author of Zhe House in the Marsh. “ And they 
were married, and they were happy ever afterwards, 
though, in these despondent days, it hardly does to say 
so!” (White. 6s.) 
Tue Grew Priest. By A. Keviit Davies. 
“* Dll tell you why I married you,’ shrieked a flushed, 
emaciated, and mens young woman... ‘I married 
you because Dr. Philip Madison put you in his prescrip- 
tion. That is the opening sentence. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
In tHe Years rHat Came Arter. 
By Mrs. Frep Reynoxps. 


A serious story of sober lives and religious questionings. 
On the last page “the new day dane” (letthinnen. 6s. ) 
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Wovunvep Prive. By Isaset Howarp. 


A love-story in which the wayward conduct of a lover 
before marriage is resented by his wife when she discovers 
it. “To her it was evident that he had loved someone 
else, and that only a feeling of ‘honour’ towards herself 
had prompted him to marry her!” Hence “a wild flood 
of misery took possession of her whole being’; and yet 
“‘ gratitude toward him filled every fibre of her being” 
for having given up “his own visions of love for the sake 
of a promise made years before by his father’s death-bed.” 
(John Long. 6s.) 


Joun Ames, NatrveE CommissionER. By Berrram Mirror. 


A story of the Matabele Rising which should share the 
= popularity of books about South Africa. Mr. 
itford knows his subject. (White. 6s.) 


Anniz 0’ THE Banks 0’ Dez. 


A love-story which moves from Scotland to cannibal 
regions and back again. It wasn’t Reginald Graham who 
aid the murder; it was Shufflin’ Sandie. ‘“ The court 
even apologised . . . and wished him [{ Reggie] all the 
future joys that life could give”; and now Reginald and 
Annie are married, but the auld Laird has worn away, 
and is under the long green grass and the daisies, and rich 
and rare are the flowers that Annie lays on his grave. 
(White. 6s.) 


Tue SoLDIER AND THE Lapy. 


The author’s recipe: ‘‘ Take a soldier and a lady. See 
that both are fine, well-grown ones, and that they have 
been carefully fed mentally and physically. . . . Then 
take a rich lover, a pinch of moral cowardice, a little pride 
and an unexpected fortune. Let the whole simmer slowly 
for several years, and the result . . . but you must read 
the story.” (White. 1s.) 


Forp’s Fotty, Lrp. By Masor Artuur Grirritus. 


The story of the rehabilitation of a great estate and pro- 
perty. A well-planned story of crime, love, and wealth. 
(Macqueen. 6s.) 


By Gorpon Srastezs. 


By Joun StrancE WINTER. 


WrinxktEs: A WINNER. By “G. G.” 


The hero, Nick Flitters, is ‘‘ wasting” for a race when 
we meet him. Nick Flitters is a jockey, and his immediate 
anxiety is to find Posh Jukes, his favourite companion, on 
a ten miles’ “wasting” tramp. Nick does not “ waste” 
by halves.- As he says, he is nothing but skin and grief, 
and if he has a nip of gin it seems to expand him beyond 
recognition. (Sands & Co. 6s.) 


THe ENCHANTER. By U. L. Srrperrap. 


A lengthy and circumstantial story of simple-minded 
East-Anglians and Nicholas Pycroft, who is esteemed a 
wizard among them. “ ‘It ain’t well,’ Isaiah said hotly ; 
‘if his mother wasn’t a witch his aunt was; she was 
Judith Screed, a witch, as everyone knows, ask who you 
like. It’s in the blood, I tell you; and here am I laid by 
the heels ‘long o’ his hell practices.’”” The end is peace. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


We have also received The Yellow Badge, a tale of crime, 
by Jean Middlemass (Digby, Long & Oo., 6s.) ; Zhe Dregs 
of Wrath, a romance of the Restoration, introducing 
Charles II. and Nell Gwynne, by Walter E. Grogan 
(Pearson Ltd., 68.); Zhe Red Men of the Dusk, another 
romance of the Restoration, by John Finnemore (Pearson 
Ltd., 6s.); Zhe Revenge of Valerie, a study of jealousy, 
by Hume Nisbet (F. V. White & Co., 3s. 6d.); Heavens of 
Brass, by W. Scott King (Unicorn Press, 6s.), a moving 
tragedy Taid in a Welsh mining district; Z'he Manor Inn, 
by Dr. Dabbs (Deacon, 2s. 6d.); and My Great Discovery, 
by Henry Francis (Smithers, 2s. 6d. net). 
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Zola’s New Novel. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 
Ir would be a pleasure to-day to be able to bestow un- 


measured praise upon M. Zola’s new book, Féconditeé. 
But no. The novel is dull, verbose and antipathetic. It 


has, like every other book of M. Zola’s, some very fine and 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FECONDITE.” 
From a drawing by Ernest Haskell in the New York “ Bookman.” 


impressive pages, and is, as ever, an extraordinary mingling 
of poetry and grossness. And throughout it shine the 
man’s invincible sincerity and singleness of purpose, his 
passionate conviction; qualities that elsewhere we know 
have secured him a high place in the list of honest and 
courageous men. But in spite of our acquired sympathy, 
Fécondité is an effort and a trial to read. 

It makes an admirable pendant to Tolstoi’s Kreutzer 
Sonata, preaching, with a like conviction and fervour, an 
exactly opposite doctrine. All that Zola admires in 
marriage with extravagant passion, Tolstoi condemns ; and 
while the latter degrades marriage with his ascetic con- 
tempt, Zola bestialises it with pagan devotion. I do not 
use the word “‘ bestialise” in the conventional implication ; 
I mean that Zola reduces man and woman to the mere 
state of animal: he eliminates mind and soul; heart 
with him is interpreted as health, while virtue is 
the continuous — of the species. For this new 
book of M. Zola’s is eminently, pugnaciously virtuous, 
in his own strictly limited conception of the word. One 
would think he had striven to set himself the task of 
realising the patriarch’s ideal of conduct in an empty 
desert which it was his duty to people. All other notion 
of conduct, of life, escapes him. M. Zola is undoubtedly a 
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writer of remarkable, if not of sympathetic talent. He 
has given us admirable descriptions of nature, of Paris, of 
Rome. He can build up a scene with surprising vigour 
and verve—he sometimes reaches a grave and lofty 
eloquence—and however unclean he may be, he is never 
base or banal. We do not precisely envy his state of 
mind, or desire to see the world p ame: his smoked 
glasses, for, heaven be thanked, life is always a more 
joyous, a more unexpected, a more simple thing than he 
believes. But we cannot deny that the writer, in his 
extravagant and mistaken realism, is superbly sincere, or 
that, when he stirs the mud and thickens it, he does so 
with a feeling of exasperated indignation. He is, I think, 
an unwise moralist, since he revels in black to reveal to us 
what is, after all, only a variety of very dull greys; but he 
is essentially a moralist, and Fécondité is an intolerable 
sermon on the vice of restricted families and the virtue 
of having dozens of children, in no less than 750 closely- 
printed pages. 

The amazing thing to me is, how M. Zola has discovered 
so many French people, with whom his hero dwells in 
constant communion for seventy years (for Mathew and 
Marianne appear between seventeen and twenty, and bid 
us farewell at the respectable ages of ninety and eighty- 
seven), of whom never a witty or a brightly intelligent 
remark can he record. How is it that alone for M. Zola in 
France wit and humour are suppressed? Not the faintest 
ray of humour lights up a single one of these seven 
hundred and fifty pages. And how, one asks, has he 
succeeded, with such crushing power and deliberation, to 
paint us a race utterly devoid of soul or mind? Surely 
such a wife as Mme. Dreyfus has accomplished a loftier 
mission, by her suffering and solitude and fidelity, than 
Marianne with her soulless and incessant maternity ? 
Marianne, he assures us with iteration, is the ideal of 
womanhood, and all he has to tell us of her is that she 
had fourteen children and was always good-humoured and 
courageous. When you reach the bottom of her courage, 
it is founded on an abominable indifference to the fate of: 
the offspring that made her pride. To delight in the 
courage of a poor young — who, in the teeth of 
national convention, resolve to have lots of children and 
trust to Providence to feed them, is, of course, the expres- 
sion of a personal taste. We see how that sort of thing 
prospers in Ireland, where conventions are reversed, and 
huge families are the practised law of the land. M. Zola 
preaches his doctrine for the preservation of France. 
Yet France, with her small families, is wealthy, prosperous, 
active—at the head of Europe in every pleasing art. When 
Germany thought to ruin her, thanks to her domestic 
prudence, she could come forward with her millions, and 
pay off an overwhelming debt that would have beggared 
any other nation. Ireland, with her monster families, 
has never been able to feed her children, and what has 
she ever accomplished worthy of record? Irish women 
swarm the Continent in a helpless quest of daily bread 
by starving on ill-paid lessons. Their parents, who have 
never made the smallest effort to provide for them, cast 
them out upon the world in their teens, because there is 
not sustenance for them on Irish soil. I should dearly 
like to condemn M. Zola to a five years’ study of the theme 
of his book in Ireland, and then see if he would still 
urge that the prosperity and salvation of a country lie in 
the direction he points out. 

So much for the object of Fécondité, which I for one 
most utterly disapprove, and should regret to see exercise 
the smallest influence upon the bourgeois or working- 
classes of France. What is to be said of the novel? Are 
there readers who can follow with interest its incoherent 
construction ? Are there any who will regard as probable 
or possible the distribution of compensation and chastise- 
ment M. Zola imagines? All the mothers and fathers of 
only children are pursued by an unmitigable destiny. 
Such evils and horrors happen to them as never happen to 
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the worst criminals of melodrama. They have committed 
no actual crime, but their creator decides that they must 
be scourged because they have not baptized a child every 
year. In their behalf he introduces us to the most 
nauseous surgical homes and midwives’ dens, and. murders 
them with impunity. He kills off thus a beautiful young 
woman in an infamous surgical home, and a few years 
afterwards, not finding her and her husband sufficiently 
punished, sends her beautiful daughter, a young girl of 
twenty, to be despatched in the same way in another still 
viler surgical home, and records the fact in the same pages 
of high-flown prose, repeated without a word of descrip- 
tion altered. A baroness who does not wish to have 
children (surely, considering the woman’s character, a 
singularly virtuous resolution on her part), is depicted 
by M. Zola as quite a monster. She dies a raving 
lunatic for her sins. In fact, the novel is a monumert of 
monomania. Long residence in France proves to me 
its absolute falsity. French homes are the happiest on 
earth, just because they are small, and the parents have 
space and time in which to love and care for their children. 
Girls are cherished and provided for, instead of being cast 
upon the pavements to pick up their bread as best they 
can. There are no mothers like French mothers, and I 
know no better wives. Why, then, does M. Zola per- 
sistently slander the women of his nation? 

Févondité may be described as a biblical novel. Every 
second chapter, which records a fresh addition to Marianne’s 
family, ols with the same page, repeated word for word. 
Every chapter announcing the advent of another child 
begins with the same paragraph. The end introduces us 
to the entire family, after the fashion of Genesis: ‘‘ Berthe 
was the daughter of Claire, who was the daughter of Rose, 
who was the daughter of Blaise, who was the son of 
Gervais, the son of Mathew and Marianne.” 

H. L. 





Things Seen. 


The Thief. 


HE was a little, short-legged, grubby, meditative boy of 
eight. His father was a coh tnesion stern, silent man, 
who dug all the week, and on Sundays sat by the fire 
godly and ye tm His mother was overworked in 

e daily task of keeping the house clean and feeding 
seven mouths. He was a good little boy until two bad 
ones moved into the village and joined the school, and then 
he began to be bad too. And a few weeks ago his wicked- 
ness culminated in a walnut raid. On the way back to the 
school is an orchard half full of walnut trees, and you may 
stand outside on a still October afternoon and listen to the 
nuts falling. There is no one to pick them up at the time, 
for the owner comes only at week ends. The two bad 
boys listened too, and, peering through the netting, they 
saw here and there a moist, clean nut which had sprung 
from its husk. They talked darkly together, and on Mon- 
day afternoon climbed gingerly through the barbed wire 
and filled their ets. On Tuesday morning they told 
three others of their prowess and urged them to come 
too, the little, ay grubby, meditative boy 
being one of them. That day for him was one long 
tremor. But after school, in the fading light, he crept 
with the others into the orchard. Finding too few nuts 
on the ground, they climbed a tree to shake more down. 
All climbed the same tree. 

It so happened that a gardener had come over that 
afternoon to do a few odd jobs, and he heard a crackling 
noise in the orchard. He stole quietly down until he was 
under the tree. Then he called out. The boys’ knees 
turned to water. ‘‘ Now, then, you come down,” he said. 
They trembled and refused. ‘Very well, then I must 
come up.” He cut a stick from a filbert and made as if to 
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climb. They came down, the little meditative boy first. 
The gardener held him and let the others run. They ran 
like rabbits. The gardener led him to the gate, his little 
heart beating in his neck. ‘“ Now then,” he said, “ tell me 
the names of the others and I’ll let you go.” He told them. 
The gardener wrote them down. ‘ To-morrow morning,” 
he said, ‘‘I shall send the policeman round to the school.” 
The gardener walked away chuckling. 

The little boy sidled home. He thought of his stern, 
silent father, but he thought of the policeman more. He 
couldn’t eat, he couldn’t sleep. The stifling thought of 
the policeman never left him. In the night he determined 
to run away. He had long wanted to be a fisherman on 
the Brighton beach and let out boats on hire: the hour 
had come to realise it. He woke his little brother and 
told him of his intention. He gave him all his marbles 
and swore him to secrecy. There was also a penny 
promised him by his grandmother. ‘Tell mother she 
may have that,” he said. Then he slunk away. 

He walked all day, starting at every noise on the road 
behind him. There was a big town seven miles away, 
although quite in the opposite direction to Brighton, and 
his little, short legs carried him there. But when he found 
that Brighton was another thirty miles he gave up his 
ambitions, gave up his fear of the police, gave up every- 
thing except home-sickness, and toiled back. All day long 
his mother had been running to the gate, for the story was 
out. Except the gardener, who lived some distance off 
and had not given the matter another thought, everyone 
knew that he had run away, and everyone knew why. 
The hours went by, he did not come, his mother’s eyes 

w more jase Tea-time came and went; darkness 
ell; supper-time came, but no one wanted any supper ; 
bed-time, but no one went to bed. And then, at eleven 
o’clock, the latch of the gate was heard, and a little, short- 
legged, weeping figure toiled up the path. 

The other boys were thrashed handsomely by their 
fathers, and one was put on bread and water for three 
days. The village schoolmaster thrashed them too. When 
the owner of the orchard came down on Saturday he 
heard the whole story. “ To think that our walnuts should 
have been harrowing all these souls,” he said, “‘ while 
we were comfortable in town. Why, I used to steal walnuts 
myself once.” 


The Piper. 


Ir is not long since I used to see, on my hurried way to 
the City, a nimble but slouching figure walk down Water- 
lane playing imaginary tunes on a stopless pipe. Smiling, 
with an es half foolish and half aly under his 
wideawake hat, he lured a grudging but inquisitive glance 
from rushing clerks. His eyes looked demurely down his 
black and dirty beard; he was tolerant of his audience of 
derisive brats. With me business grows ever fiercer, and 
the more I plough the sand the more I know I am getting 
on. Therefore I despised this humorous oaf. Only once 
had I seen him engaged in commerce. He was then 
hawking some illustrated monthly-parts, and had flattened 
one against a wall to write on it. So, knowing that he 
was making it harder to sell that part, I assumed he was 
a fool and passed on. I was about to sell myself in parts 
when next I saw him. —- through Stationers’ Hall- 
court one morning, my look suddenly dived into a doorway. 
He was seated TT on the doorstep noiselessly 
playing his pipe. He had no sign of business about him ; 

ewas irresponsible and gay. There had I seen matchsellers 
lean and hungry; victims of chronic humility, self-depre- 
cators, beggarly, wretched, loaded with babes. They were 
the sycophants of civilisation: this man was the mocker. 


- Ah! at last I knew him. He was playing away there at 


me and those like me, to every ectable fritterer of life, 
in bitter parody of the tunes to which we danced. I did 
not speak to him. He was too great, and I was too shy. 
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The Amateur Critic. 


[From time to time we receive letters from correspondents in 
praise or disapproval of books new and old. In future, for 
awhile, we propose to put a page of the AcavEMY at the service 
of the unprofessional critic. To this page we also invite our 
readers to contribute remarks on striking or curious passages 
which they may meet with in their ordinary reading. No 
communication, we would point out, must exceed 300 words. | 


For an Anthology of Parody. 


Your reviewer’s interesting article on ‘‘ English Satirists ” 
brings it to my mind that there is, so far as I know, no 
concise anthology of parody, which, I imagine, is an art 
very nearly related to satire. In the hands of a careful 
editor such a book should bring to light much excellent 
stuff that is known at present only to limited circles. To 
show that a search in out-of-the-way places would be worth 
while I may quote an example by Mr. A. E. Housman. It 
is called a ‘“‘ Fragment of a Greek Tragedy” and was 
published in a college magazine. I select the strophe and 
antistrophe of the chorus. 


Strophe. 
In speculation 
I would not willingly acquire a name 
For ill-digested thought, 
But, after pondering much, 
To this conclusion I at length have come :— 
Life is uncertain. 
This truth I have written deep 
In my reflective midriff 
On tablets not of wax, 
Nor with a pen did I inscribe it there 
For many reasons: Life, I say, is not 
A stranger to uncertainty. 
Not from the flight of omen-yelling fowls 
This fact did I discover, 
Nor did the Delphic tripod bark it out, 
Nor yet Dodona. 
Its native ingenuity sufficed 
My self-taught diaphragm. 
Antistrophe. 
Why should I mention 
The Inachean daughter, loved of Zeus, 
Her whom of old the gods, 
More provident than kind, 
Provided with four hoofs, two horns, one tail, 
A gift not asked for, 
And sent her forth to learn 
The unfamiliar science 
Of how to chew the cud ? 
She therefore, all about the Argive fields, 
Went cropping pale green grass and nettle-tops, 
Nor did they disagree with her. 
But yet, howe’er nutritious, such repasts 
I do not hanker after. 
Never may Cypris for her throne select 
My dappled liver ! 
Why should I mention Io? Why, indeed ? 
I have no notion why. 
Huon Srext, 


The Bronte Spell. 


Tue other week I read Wuthering Heights for the first time. 
I am still trying to discover why it fascinated me. Surely 
it is the most bleak and forbidding piece of literature, 
without one patch of pleasure in the whole stretch of it; 
yet it held me with a strange spell, and even now my 
thoughts wander back, again and again, to that grim hill- 
country, with its hob-goblin inhabitants. 
The tale is after the make of the Northern Sagas; it 
passes inevitably from generation to generation of revenge ; 
et the characters have little of the heroic quality of the 
agamen, and are possessed of a host of petty meannesses 
quite alien to the temper of the big Northmen of old days. 
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Why, then, did these people seem perfectly real to me as I 
cond ? Why are they now more living men and women to 
me—of stronger sinew and redder blood—than most of my 
everyday acquaintances? Surely they are anything but 
natural: they are utterly abnormal; quite beyond the 
sympathy, one would think, of any lover of human nature. 
I have an active dislike for each person in the book, and 
yet I could read their ugly history again and again with 
unabated eagerness. 

The people in Wuthering Heights are the very children 
of a desolate countryside. Their characters are warped 
and twisted as a heather sprig; they have been shaped by 
the same wind and the same poverty of sun. They are 
the natural outgrowth of a barren land; they are empty 
of good as the scanty soil from which they spring, and as 
relentless as the hard rock beneath. They are the per- 
sonation of all that is gruesome and malign in nature’s 
savage places, inspired with the primal and everlasting 

assions of mankind. To the Brontés it would seem to 

ave been given to see more of the lurking beast than it 
is, happily, to most of us. Either their eyes were keener 
to pierce the silken cloak, or their lot fell among people 
who scorned to veil their native savagery. 

But what is the secret of the Bronté spell? I am afraid 
we must use the old makeshift of calling it genius, without 
really getting any nearer to the core of the mystery. 

Joun KiInDRED. 


‘‘ Eheu Fugaces.” 


“G. S.’s” contribution of a translation of the famous 
14th Ode of Second Book of Horace tempts me to send 
you part of another version, which I think may not have 
seen the light in any modern selection of Horace. The 
version I send occurs in a volume entitled “‘ Zhe Poems of 
Horace, translated into English by several persons, and 
ublished with the ‘imprimatur’: Roger L’Estrange, 
eptember 10th, 1665.” ; 


Time Posthumus, goes with full sail, 
Nor can thy honest heart avail 
A furrow’d brow, old age at hand, 
Or Death unconquer’d to withstand : 
One long night 
Shall hide this light 
From all our sight, 
And equal Death, 
Shall few dayes hence, stop every breath. 


In vain we bloody battles flie, 

Or fear to sail when winds are high : 
The Plague or an infectious breath, 
When every hour brings a new Death, 


Time will mowe, 
Whate’re we sow; 
Both weal and woe 
Shall have an end, 
And this th’ unwilling Fates must send. 


Cocytus lake thou must waft o’re, 
Thy totter’d boat shall reach that shore ; 
Thou Sisyphus ere long must know, 
And into new acquaintance grow : 

Shalt with life, 

Leave house and wife, 

Thy loves and strife, 

And have no tree, 
But the sad Cypress follow thee. 


Meanwhile, thy heir shall nobly quaffe 
What thou with hundred locks kept safe, 
Caceubian wines, and wash the flore 
With juice would make an Emperor rore : 
*T will be thy lot, 
Question it not, . 
To be forgot 
With all thy deeds, 
Er’e he puts on his Mourning weeds. 
G. Linwoov, 
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The Knowledge That Was. 


The Confession of an Ignorant Man. 


In looking through some old letters the other day I came 
upon a bundle of examination papers belonging to the 
eighties, when I was at school. I had not seen them since 
that weary week when we sat in a cold public hall, some 
scores of us from various schools in the town, and either 
wrote against time or drummed on the desks until it 
seemed decent to go. And as I glanced over the questions 
it came back to me that, in most subjects, I was one of 
those who wrote against time and in the end passed with 
honours ; and then, looking at the questions a little more 
narrowly, it also came upon me that there was hardly one 
which I could answer to-day, and I sank into a chair in 
a state of wonder, partly at the knowledge I possessed 
a dozen years ago, and partly at the ignorance which is 
mine now, when I am all these years older, and the father 
of a family, and a contributor to several papers of import- 
ance and influence. 

A dozen years ago! I knew some things then! 
Arithmetic, for example. To-day I am at the mercy of 
any waiter who brings me change; at booking-offices I 
keep vast crowds waiting and missing their trains while I 
do laborious subtraction sums in my head; but at school 
what a hand I was at figures. Look at this: 

Three graziers, A, B, and C, rent a piece of pasture land 
for a month. A puts on 27 cattle for 21 days, B19 for 
24 days, and C 23 for 25 days. If at the end of the month 
the rent and other charges amount to £33 5s. 10d., how 
much of this ought to be paid by each ? 


I could do that in 1884. I couldn’t doit now. I have no 
idea where to begin. I could do this too;. at least, I 
suppose I could, for I find a tick against it, and, as I 
have said, I passed with honours— 


A merchant buys 700 quarters of wheat. He sells 280 
of them at 7} per cent. profit; 320 at 10 per cent. profit ; 
and the rest at 22} per cent. profit. His whole gains 
amount to £100 19s, 7d. At what price per quarter did 
he buy ? 


This may be easy, but the point is that I have lost the key. 
There used to be jugglery with x, and I could manage it. 
Now that I pay income-tax, and have statements of account 
from my publisher every half-year, I can manage it no 
longer. 

And I seem to have known zoology too. Zoology! I 
seem to have been able to describe and draw diagrams of 
the heart and principal blood vessels of the crayfish. I 
seem to have been able to give an account of the circula- 
tion of the same creature’s blood. I could enumerate the 
general characters of the Class Insecta (Hexapoda). And 
now—gone, all gone! Zoology is, however, a luxury; 
but geography—every journalist should know something 
of that. Yet I am to seek again. 


Name the most populous county of Wales, the three 
largest towns in the county, and their special industries. 

Whence come at the present time the world’s chief 
supplies of coffee, ivory, petroleum, and tin ? 

Give approximately the parallels of latitude between 
which lie the basins of the Mississippi and the Nile re- 
spectively. 

I know none of these things in 1899. There are several 
volumes of an Encyclopedia within reach as I write, there 
are geographies on my shelves; but the point is that once 
all this was in my head, and now it is there no more. 
Once—Great Heavens !—once I was a well-informed boy. 
To-day I don’t see how I should pass the third-class 
College of Preceptors. 

Grammar is hardly less formidable. I can write 
grammatically (with occasional lapses), I can detect 
grammatical errors, but I can no longer parse, I can no 
longer analyse, nor can I divide the auxiliary verbs into 
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classes according to their uses, as onceI could. Nor, in 
English History, can I discuss and contrast the Irish 
policies of Lord Strafford and Oliver Cromwell, nor ex- 
_ how, in the Thirty Years’ War, the foreign policy of 

ing James I. differed from that of the House of 
Commons. And I no longer know when and between 
whom were fought the battles of Tenchebray and the First 
of June. Nor shall I now, except sporadically and for a 
fixed purpose, ever again acquire any fund of knowledge 
of most of these things. The time has gone by for storing 
my mind with orderly information; henceforward I have 
room only for the lessons of experience and such odds and 
ends of lore as are congenial and stick by virtue of that 
characteristic. I am an ignorant man, and I shall go 
down to the grave an ignorant man. 

But what a clever fellow I was once! 


P.S.—And yet I find myself wondering if it is possible 
to make a decent living at journalism and authorship 
without all this routine knowledge of the schools, why 
one should be bothered with it at all? Why not confine 
one’s lessons to the classics, to modern languages and 
literatures, and to general history, and let the rest go? 
These are always useful; the rest are padding of which 
as much as one wants will come automatically. The fact 
that I have no need of zoology is sufficiently proved by the 
absolute blank in my mind where that branch of learning 
once dwelt. I am not an exceptional case. There are 
hundreds of journalists in my position who have similarly 
forgotten all these things, but who compensate for it as I 
do, and more than compensate for it, by the knowledge 
where to go for any needed fact. The art of using books, 
once acquired, is worth the best stored scholastic memory 
in the world. Thus I console myself. 

And yet, what a clever beggar I was fifteen years ago. 








Memoirs of the Moment. 


Miss Anna Swanwick, in the usually tremulous years 
that reach from eighty to ninety, was still as precise, as 
‘‘assured,”’ as didactic as she was in her earlier decades. 
She came of a Dissenting fatherhood, and if the education 
she went to Germany to procure in four assiduous years 
gave her instruction rather than culture, the defect was 
one very common to some of the traditions of the time. 
She spent many years of her long life in translating 
German and Greek poets; yet poetry was the last adven- 
ture of which you would accuse her; and the translations 
themselves, however faithful to her scholarship, have just 
about the same place in English literature as might be 
accorded to the very proper notes she wrote asking you to 
luncheon or to afternoon tea. 


A PARAGRAPHIST somewhere speaks of Miss Swanwick’s 
drawing-room in Oumberland-terrace, Regent’s Park, as 
the haunt of Tennyson, Browning, and Gladstone. Tenny- 
son haunted no drawing-room, not even his own; and in 
London, for the last half of his life, he paid few visits and 
to few people. There was little in common between the 
Laureate and the lady: to whom, however, Browning was 
ready to pay homage, for was she not a woman as his wife 
was, and a lover and translator of Aischylus too? Mr. 
Gladstone had the same interest, and a story is told of him 
and her to illustrate, of all things, “ his scrupulous care in 
dispensing public money.” Struck with her scholarship, 
he asked her to breakfast, and finding her so intelligent, 
“decided that she would be a most fit recipient for a 
literary pension,” if she were in need of one. But was 
she? He was meditating on the possibilities when Miss 
Swanwick asked him to dinner, and, driving to the South- 
West, he saw a ray of guiding light—“‘if there is cham- 
pagne, no pension.” And champagne there was. The 
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story, coming presumably from Mr. George Russell must 
be credited. The initial difficulty is to believe that a 
harassed Minister would not wait for an application from 
the possible pensioner. But if his zeal so far outran his 
discretion, how whimsical was the test of suitability—of a 
piece, you might say, with any fatalistic superstition. A 
very needy woman writer might easily provide ‘‘ cham- 
pagne ”’ for a Prime Minister on occasion; and spend less 
upon it, for that matter, than upon a bottle of sound claret. 
Well, let the episode remain; but not as one specially 
‘characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s scrupulous care in 
dispensing public money.” 


In her house in Cumberland-terrace—which bore on all 
sides less arbitrary evidences of the ‘‘ comfortable circum- 
stances” of Miss Anna Swanwick—the present writer met 
one notability, at any rate—Prof. F. W. Newman, the 
‘dear Frank” of John Henry Newman’s early verses ; the 
brother to whom the Rev. John Henry Newman, before 
he was vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin’s, Oxford, would not 
speak because of his ‘Liberalism’”; the brother, again, 
who, in late life, visited the Oratory at Birmingham to 
greet the Cardinal, and, after the Cardinal’s death, wrote 
a book about him that had no brotherliness in it at all. 
Of those two brothers, it has been said that Fate took 
them up and threw one this way, the other that, making 
of one a Deist and of the other a son of the Church of 
Rome. A most strange figure was that presented by 
Frank Newman when, as a youngish man of eighty, 
he hovered round Miss Swanwick’s much-encumbered tea- 
table, erect, alert, with an Emersonian profile, and an 
aspect that seemed to combine an ancient Egyptian deity 
and a burlesqued Brother Jonathan. Even at the un- 
emotional hour of five he was keen for controversy—of 
a rather rasping kind. ‘‘My brother refers his corre- 
spondents to his books for enlightenment: I send him 
mine, and he says he has no time to read them,” and he 
laughed the laugh of the author who believes that he has 
put forth the unanswerable. But Frank Newman was in 
a happier element when he gave days and days, as he did, 
to the elucidation of the text for the benefit of Miss Swan- 
wick in her translation of the Dramas of Aischylus. Her 
knowledge of mathematics, too, she owed to Prof. F. W. 
Newman. 


Miss Swanwick, who had been obliged to abide in 
Berlin when a young woman in order to get her Greek 
and Hebrew, was almost agitated in her interest in the 
progress of higher education among women at home. In 
thought she was a sort of foster-mother to Girton and 
Somerville ; her pride in the extension of University 
lectures to women in London was written on her forehead ; 
and, now that she is dead, one remembers with regret that 
she was not painted by Mr. Shannon. 


Tue deaths of two clergymen, with names scarce known 
beyond the borders of the parishes of Romsey and Kirton, 
deserve from a larger public at least some passing remark. 
Romsey Abbey, under the charge of the Rev. Edward 
Lyon Berthon for over thirty years, was made, according 
to local report, “more Catholic” in its services; but this 
was not the only indication he gave of an approximation 
to the spirit of some of the ancient abbots who once ruled 
the place. Mr. Berthon was a man of many activities ; 
and, when Popes boast of Pontifex Maximus as a title, the 
Anglican vicar need not give scandal as a builder of boats. 
There was the “ Berthon collapsible boat,” used for saving 
life at sea and for taking troops across rivers. Portable 
hospitals he also made ; and Berthon (like St. Paul) was a 
maker of tents. The Berthon Boat Works at Romsey. had 
the inventive Vicar among their almost daily visitors; and 
to the list of the things he did design or discover might 


be added—such, at least, was his opinion—the screw- 
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ropeller, a model of which he offered in 1885 to the 
Namiralty, who rejected it with the message that it made 
“‘a pretty toy.” Happy inventor—happier, at any rate, 
than Francis Smith, who, five years later, launched his 
first screw steamship, to his own ruin. 


Tue other clergyman, the Rev. Herbert Plater, held his 
humble parish of Kirton, in Northamptonshire, by favour 
of the Duke of Newcastle. But he, too, had an outside 
interest—he was, first of all, a schoolmaster. A Post- 
mastership at Merton was followed first by a tutorship in 
Scotland, then by a Fellowship at Radley in its struggling 
days, then by a mastership at Marlborough, and after- 
wards by the head-mastership of Newark Grammar School. 
It was there that Plater showed himself a man of sense 
and spirit, taking jn hand what other masters of less 
insight set down as ‘‘ hopeless cases’’—boys who were 
either too dull or too mischievous to keep quite in line 
with the crowd. Thus it was that he had among his 
pupils—that he gave to the army—Bromhead of Rorke’s 
Drift; and this was an achievement that added to the 
happiness — the word is well-advised—of “‘ the Master,” to 
use his local appellation at Newark, for there was praise 
in its simplicity. 

Sir Jonn Mriiass was a man of most excellent manners, 
who never allowed his delightful frankness to cross the 
border into bluntness, still less into discourtesy. With 
some incredulity, therefore, will his friends read the story 
—told in his biography, and quoted in many a 
notices as if it were particularly characteristic—about his 
addressing Cardinal Newman as “ you dear old boy.” 
“ Evidently the two men were intimate,” says one com- 
mentary. But they were not. The venerable Cardinal, 
then at the end of his long life, had climbed the marble 
stairs at Palace Gate not without difficulty, and saw the 
painter for the first time when he came to him, by the 
arrangement of common friends, asa sitter. The familiarity 
of the phrase would, under the circumstances, be quite 
foreign to the delightfully free yet deferential speech and 
bearing of Millais. It so happened that the present 
writer had from the painter at the time some account of 
the sitting. He owned that he had astonished the Cardinal. 
But how? By announcing with a directness at once 
recognisable as proper to him: ‘‘ What a beautiful com- 
plexion you have, Mr. (sic) Cardinal ; I declare you’ve the 
complexion of a child.” 





Correspondence. 


A Pair of Parallels. 


Sir,—In last week’s Literary Competition, ‘‘M. I.” 
selected, as a specimen of terse and telling prose, a Passage 
from Mr. Henry James’s What Maisie Knew. No doubt 
““M. I.” also thought of the curiously parallel passage in 
The Newcomes, but rejected it as being too familiar and 
hackneyed. May I quote it, just to show the close 
identity of theme ? 

Those pretty old walks and bastions, under the pleasant 
trees which shadow them, and the grey old gabled houses 
from which you look down upon the gay new city, and the 
busy port, and the piers stretching into the shining sea. 
. . « There are few prospects more charming than the 
familiar view from those old French walls—few places 
where children may play, and ruminating old age repose 
more pleasantly than those peaceful rampart gardens. 

Mr. Henry James’s scrap of description has its own charm, 
but it lacks the smiling melancholy of the elder author, 
and perhaps Thackeray would not have liked old women 
who ‘knitted or snoozed ” in a picture of this sort. That 
Mr. Kipling’s steamers should “ gratefully grunt” in the 
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passage which finally won the prize is right enough. A 
deliberately grotesque picture demands other colours than 
a sunny lan . 

In winning the prize, the quotation from Mr. Kipling 
ran neck and neck with another familiar passage from 
Thackeray. This brings me to my second parallel by a 
curious train of association. I, too, was a competitor, and 
my original choice was the very passage which nearly won 
the prize for Miss Lucas. Even now, I think I prefer the 
“darkness which came down on the city and the field” on 
the night of Waterloo to the bellowing of that brazen bull. 
But I rejected my scrap of Thackeray, partly for the 
reason which, I imagine, Ved ‘‘M. I.” to prefer Mr. Henry 
James, partly because there are, just now, only too many 
Amelias praying for Georges who are fighting far away. 

My second choice was a bit of soldier’s prose—a scrap 
from Sir George Colley’s account of the retreat from the 
Ingogo. It is not surprising that my extract did not win 
the prize, or even the compliment of quotation. Where 
William Morris and Maurice Hewlett, Stevenson and 
Steevens, Meredith and Hardy, Ruskin and Carlyle, 
Chambers and Vincent Brown were wanting, an extract 
from a hurried official despatch could only succeed as an 
interesting case of terse vigour due to circumstance and 
the pressure of events. Just as, to quote last week’s 
Acapemy, ‘‘for all practical purposes, such despatches as 
Sir George White’s models of good writing are enough.” 

But perhaps a better fate would have befallen another 
extract from Sir George Colley, my second parallel, 
suggested in its turn by Mr. Bond’s quotation from Many 
Inventions. We all know Mr. Kipling’s “ Disturber of 
Traffic.” It might have been derived from Lieut. Colley’s 
account of the Straits of Sunda, seen by him on his way 
to the China War. Here is a scrap from it: 

The sun strikes down with a deadly vertical glare, under 
which the decks of the ship blister, and even the water 
seems to swelter and putrefy and has an unpleasant smell. 
As the ship glides through it, it seems to give way heavily, 
and closes in at once without a ripple. In perfect unison 
with the scene was the melancholy wreck of a ship, 
aground on a mud-bank, and the half-putrid body of a 
sailor which floated past the ship. Slimy snakes the only 
living things to be seen—the whole scene so dreary, oh, 
80 ! 

Only a rough entry in a soldier’s diary, but almost as 
vivid and ‘‘ convincing,” to use the cant critical phrase, as 
Mr. Kipling’s carefully collected and poised words.— 
I am, &c., J. DA. 


[This is the passage from What Maisie Knew, with which 
our correspondent compares Thackeray : 


Best of all was to continue to creep up the long Grand 
Rue to the gate of the haute ville, and, passing beneath it, 
mount to the quaint and crooked rampart, with its rows 
of trees, its quiet corners and friendly benches where old 
women in such white frilled caps and such long gold 
earrings sat and knitted or snoozed. } 





** The Place of Morocco in Fiction.” 


Str,—The quotation in your current issue from the 
chapter on this subject in my Moorish Empire does injustice 
to a brother of the craft which I am sure was uninten- 
tional. My description of Zhe Scapegoat as “the only 
Moroccan novel worth reading” must be read from my 
standpoint, already defined elsewhere (p. 519) as seeking 
for “‘ fiction which conveys reliable conceptions . . . of the 
conditions of life in the land of the Moors.” On the page 
quoted from (527), in reviewing Mr. A. J. Dawson’s in- 
genious and entertaining Bismillah—which I described as 
‘the second of the only two novels which make a serious 
attempt to depict Moorish life . . . in which, with tessere 
more often true than false, an incorrect effect is produced ” 
—I was careful to remark that “ nevertheless, Bismillah 
deserves more praise than the narrow limits of the standard 
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. for it is 


by which it is here judged permit it to claim . . 
well designed and well told.” It is, therefore, certainly 
worth reading by ordinary readers. 


Perhaps you will also permit me to welcome a new- 
comer in this field, although I have not yet seen it. In 
another section of my own work (p. 464) I spoke of the 
clever and accurate sketches of life in Morocco published 
in local journals over the signature of ‘‘ Madge Mortimer,” 
by Mr. R. L. N. Johnston, of Mogador, as “ worth pre- 
serving in a less fugitive form.” Their announcement as 
a volume entitled At the Sign of the Palm Tree promises 
pleasure and profit to a large circle of readers. 

At the same time I take occasion to point out that the 
companion volumes to Zhe Moorish Empire—The Moors, 
and Z'he Land of the Moors—are not yet issued, as inferred 
in your review, but are still in the publisher’s hands, and 
will only be due in January and April next.—I am &c., 

El Mandar, Hampstead : Bupeetr Meakin. 

October 30, 1899. 


Misconceptions. 


Srr,—I remember, as a small child, learning a certain 
comprehensive hymn on the Creation, and being thoroughly 
puzzled by the following lines : 

Soon as the evening shades prevail 

The moon takes up her wondrous tale. 
I longed to know, but dared not ask, what sort of a ¢ail/ 
it was, how the moon took it up, and, above all, where it 
was at the present time. 

I was also considerably mystified by a line in Julius 
Cesar : 

Mischief, thou art afoot. 


Why, I wondered, should mischief be called a foot any 
more than a leg or an arm or other member of the body? 
I agree with your correspondent, Mr. Tabb, that no 
language, however simple, can escape a child’s perversion. 
But such misconceptions, even were they avoidable, do no 
mee harm ; and it seems to me a great pity if, in 
eference to the modern craze for simplifying all teaching 
to the level of the dullest understanding, we cease to 
utilise the precious ‘‘ parrot” memory of childhood for 
the storing up of a knowledge of classical English, both 
prose and verse.—I am, &c., Exceanor Taytor. 
Settrington : October 29, 1899. 


The Gaudy Manner. 


Smr,—Are we to condemn every phrase that expresses 
nonsense when the middle is left out? An arch may be 
well built and yet fall when the keystone is removed. 
‘“‘K. H.” does not say why we may safely leave out adjectives 
in testing grammar. I presume his argument is that an 
adjective is no more than an FS ageee ye to a noun and has 
no structural connexion with the rest of the sentence. If 
so, “brother” is not used as an adjective in the phrase 
“his brother President.” Apparently, ‘‘E. H.” felt this, for 
he gives two conflicting renderings, “ his President” and 
“his brother.” ‘Brother’ cannot be left out like an 
ordinary adjective, for it has a double hold on the sentence. 
In our thought, a President can stand alone, but a brother 
President is necessarily linked to some other President. 
The link is correctly expressed by a common use of the 
possessive pronoun, in which it denotes not ordinary pos- 
session, but relation—as when we say “ his predecessors,” 
‘this superiors,” “‘his colleagues.”’ (‘‘E. H.” does not really 
hold the opinion suggested by his reasoning, that Lord 
Salisbury’s colleagues are his property.) 

Burns sings “ gently scan your brother man,” and em- 
phatically tells the Mouse that he is its fellow mortal. I 
give these instances merely to show that “‘ the typical error 
of this week ” is not peculiar to a ‘‘ gaudy manner,” which 
doubtless ought to be condemned, though not for its simple 
and correct idioms.—I am, &c., ZT. A: B. 
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° ee At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires ; 
A the wild alarum clashed f. all her i ; 
Our Prize Competitions. aot ee, 


. f 1 x 
Result of No. . (New Series). And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer. 


THE response to No. 7 has been of record magnitude. We asked for 
pictorial passages, not exceeding eight iines in length, from English 
poets. The best choice is the following from “ King Lear” :— 


The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles ; half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminish’d to her cock [her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight] ; the murmuring surge 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high. 


rent in by Mr. R. Narayanan, 44, Park-street, Cambridge, to whom 
a cheque for a guinea has been posted. We are surprised that Mr. 
Narayanan should alone have lighted upon this wonderful scene. 

A selection of other examples is given below, some of the best, 
such as Mrs, Browning's description of England, being placed first. 
A census of all the replies shows that Tennyson’s works lead by a 
large number as the favourite hunting-ground. Then come 
Browning's, and then Keats's, Where an asterisk is placed against 
the quotations that follow, it signifies that more competitors than 
one have chosen that piece. 


. . . Hedgerows all alive 
With birds and gnats and large white butterflies 
Which look as if the may-flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind,— 
Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist, 
Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 
And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 
And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere, 
Confused with smell of orchards. .. . 
From E. B. Browning's “ Aurora Leigh.” 
[G. E. M., London. | 


A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay. 


From Wordsworth. 
[J. P., Fenton. } 


I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 
But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible : 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 
And like a ghost disshrouded white the sea. 
From Browning’s “ Ring and Book,” Pope Innocent’s Speech. * 
[R. F. M., Hawsker. | 


There at the window stood, 
Framed in its black square length with lamp in hand, 
Pompilia ; the same great, grave, grieffal air 
As stands i’ the dusk on altar that I know, 
Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell 
Our Lady of all the Sorrows. Ere I knelt, 
Assured myself that she was fiesh and blood, 
She had looked one look and vanished. 
From Browning's “ Ring and Book,” Caponsacchi’s Speech. * 
[R. F. M., Hawsker. | 


The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 
The blaze upon his island overhead ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 
Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 
From Tennyson's “ Enoch Arden,” * 
[F. M., London. | 


The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the night 

And saw, o’erhanging Richmond Hill, the streak of blood-red light, 
Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 


From Lord Macaulay's “ The Armada.” 
[N. H., Manchester. ] 
The sea is calm to-night. 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits ;—on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone ; the cliffs of England stand 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
From Matthew A 8“ Dover Beach.” 
[J. L., Glasgow. | 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirr’'d with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d with the minster-towers. 
The fields between 
Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-udder’d kine, 
And all about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wings. 
From Tennyson's “ The Gardener's Daughter.” 
[A. H. C., London. } 


The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm, 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain, 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 
From Davidson's “ Ballad of a Nun.” 
[J. D. A., Ealing. } 
Headiands stood out into the moon-lit deep 
As clearly as at noon ; 
The spring-tide’s brimming flow 
Heaved dazzlingly between ; 
Houses, with long white sweep, 
Girdled the glistening bay ; 
Behind, through the soft air, 
The blue haze-cradled mountains spread away. 
From Matthew Arnold's “ A Summer Night.” 


[ W. L., London. | 
A naked house, a naked moor, 
A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 
And poplars at the garden foot : 
Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. . 
From R., L. Stevenson's “ The House Beautiful.” 
[M. C. E, London. | 


Beheld the tide play on the sandy bar 
About the stream’s mouth, as the sea-waves rushed 
In over it and back the land-stream pushed ; 
But in the dark, wide pool ’mid foam-flecks white, 
Beneath the slanting afternoon sunlight, 
He saw white bodies sporting, and the air 
Light from the south-west up the slopes did bear 
Sound of their joyous cries as there they played. 
From William Morris's “ The Lovers of Gudrun.” 
[E. M. 8, London. } 


Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm ; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands ; 
Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 
In cluster ; then a moulder’d church ; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower’d mill ; 
And high in heaven behind it a grey dawn 
With Danish barrows ; and a hazelwood, 
By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 
From Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden.” 
. [R.N., Cambridge. } 
Her little face is like a walnut shell 
With wrinkling lines ; her soft white hair adorns 
Her either brow in quaint, straight curls like horns ; 
And all about her clings an old sweet smell. 
Prim is her gown and Quaker-like her shawl. 
Well might her bonnets have been born on her, 
Can you conceive a Fairy Godmother 
The subject of a real religious call ? 
From W, E. Henley’s “ In Hospital.” 
W. G. H., London. | 
For o'er the oily smooth millhead 
There hung the apples growing red, 
And many an ancient apple tree 
Within the orchard could he see, 
While the smooth mill-walls, white and black, 
Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack, 
And grumble of the gear within. 
From Morris's “ Earthly Paradise.” 
[R. C., Richmond. } 
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Yet shall your rugged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 
And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn ; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom shall gleam again, 
With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 
From R, L, Stevenson's “ The House Beautiful,” * 


Deep in the shady stillness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, silent as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair. 
From Keats’ “ Hyperion,” 
[W. S., Carmunnock, | 


And now! a little wind and sky, 

The smell of ships (that earnest of romance), 

A sense of space water, and thereby 

A lamp-lit bridge ouching the troubled sky, 

And look, O look! a tangle of silver gleams 

And dusky lights, our River and all his dreams, 

His dreams that never save in our deaths can die. 

From Henley’s “ London Voluntaries.” 
[E. G. H., London. ] 


[W. 8S. R, Moffat. | 


I loved the brimming wave that swam, 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. 
From Tennyson's “ English Idylls.” 
[A. C, Edinburgh. | 


. . . Outside, a city reveller’s tipsy tread 
Severed the silence with a jagged rent ; 
The tall lamps flickered through the sombre street, 
With yellow light hiding the stainless stars ; 
In the next house a child awoke and cried : 
Far off a clank and clash of shunting trains 
Broke out and ceased, as if the fettered world 
Started and shook its irons in the night. 
From John Davidson's “ A Woman and Her Son.” 
‘ [G. A, F,, Harlesden. | 


Replies recsived also from : C. F, K., Eccles; H. H., Birmingham ; 
E. E. T., Settrington; A. G. E., Begbroke; J. M., Elgin; D. J., 
London; R. J. W., London; G. W. S., London; E. B., London ; 
C.C., London; R. M., Glendevon; S. A. B., Hanwell; F. W. &S., 
London ; H.S8., London; T. L., London; O’M., Folkestone ; W. P., 


Chelmsford ; E, T , Chester ; N. N., London ; H. J., Leeds; G. M. P., 
Edgbaston ; E. W., London; A. B., Isleworth; M. T. S., Bourne- 
mouth; E. M, A., Oxford; D. E. B., London; E, B., Liverpool ; 
H, J. 8, Aberdeen; A. M F., Crediton; E. W., Over; C. A, 


There is wind in the twilight ; in the white road before us 
The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about, 

The moon’s rim is rising, a star glitters o’er us, 

And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt. 


From William Morris's “ Message of the March Winds.” 
[H. G. J., London. } 


The last glare of day’s red agony, 
Which, from a rent among the fiery clouds, 
Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 
From Shelley's “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
[N. B., Belfast. } 
The pear and quince lay squandered on the grass ; 
The mould was pure with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums—a Wilderness it was 
Of fruits and weeds and flowers ! 


The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 
The gourd embraced the rose-bush in its ramble ; 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 
The hollyhock and bramble. 
From Thomas Hood’s “ Haunted House.” 
[C. E. H., Richmond. ] 


The turn of noontide has begun. 
In the weak breeze the sunshine yields. 
There is a lull upon the fields. 
On the long hedgerow’s tangled run 
A low white cottage intervenes ; 
Against the wall a blind man leans, 
And sways his face to have the sun. 
From D, G. Rossetti. 
[A. E, C., Brighton. ] 
To-night the winds begin to rise 
And roar from yonder dropping day ; 
The last red leaf is whirled away, 
The rooks are blown about the skies ; 


The forest crack’d, the waters curl’d, 
The cattle haddled on the lea ; 
And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 
- From Tennyson's “ In Memoriam.” * 
[P. S., Barrow-on-Humber. } 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven ; 

Her eyes were d than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 

She had three lilies in her hand 
And the stars in her hair were Seven. 


Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn, 
From D. G. Rossetti. 
[S. C., Brighton. } 
I saw 
Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog 
Involve the passive city, strangle it 
rao ——— it off into the void, 
Spires, bridges, streets, and squares, as if a spon: 
Had wiped out London. = . — 
Mrs, E. B. Browning. 
[A. H. W., Westward Ho! ] 


London ; J. H., Nottingham ; A. S., Edinburgh ; B. T. E., London ; 
T. H. K., Wallasey; E. M. G. B., Ascot; E. E. L., Leicester ; 
E. M. H., Hanwell ; C. 8. 0., Brighton ; 8. P., Manchester ; E. G, B., 
Liverpool; M. J, London; G. M. B, Leeds; E. M, Glasgow; 
B. G. H., Inverness; R. D, Brighton; E. M. C., London; J. R., 
Faversham ; B. G., Barnsley ; W. F. K., Dablin ; G. L. H. ; H. A. M., 
London ; H. T., Epsom; T. G. A., London; W. R. E., London ; 
W. H. P., Alton; R. E.S., London; H. J., London ; L. N., London ; 
A. B., London; M. E. A., Barnes; A. R., York; M. C. F, 
Manchester ; J. F., London; J. A. C., Duddingston ; A. S., London ; 
J.S. M., Addiscombe ; T. B., Cheltenham ; §. A., Stoke-on-Trent ; 
W. W., London; F. J. F., London ; C. F. S., Manchester ; D. E. B., 
Ashford; E. A. O0., London; L. M, W., London; J. B. L., Hull; 
W. A.S., Sale ; E. H., Didsbury ; C., Southwark ; H. R. C., Egham ; 
G. D., Harley; 8S. G. C., Edinburgh; A. C.-B., Bickley; R. T., 
Blagdon; G. H., Edinburgh; D. W., London; (?), Bishopstown ; 
A, E. M., Twyford ; W. M. R., Manchester ; M. A, C., Cambridge ; 
J.H.S., London ; E. S., Stratford-on-Avon ; T, C., Buxted; E. K., 
London ; L. H G., London; E. T. P., London; A. N., Shrewsbury ; 
8., London; C. M. W.. Huddersfield; F. M., London; E. T. H 
Cambridge ; F. RB. C., London ; D.8., Glasgow ; A. E. T.. Bristol 
L. G., Hampton Wick; A. R., London; G. W., London; F. R. S., 
Weston-super-Mare ; R, A., Edinburgh; J. R., Aberdeen; A. T. G., 
Malvern ; B. B., Birmingham ; H, G. H , Ruswarp ; C. L., London ; 
F. H. M., London ; G. N., Bristol. 


” 
; 


Competition No. 8 (New Series). 


The conversation at a certain house the other evening turned 
upon the amount of significance which some poets—notably Shake- 
speare—have crowded into a single line. One speaker instanced : 


Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 


from King Lear ; but that line is mysterious and romantic rather 
than surcharged with matter. A better example is in the porter’s 
speech in Macbeth, where he says: “I had thought to let in some 
of the old professions, that go the primrose way to the everlasting 
bonfire.” This, properly speaking, is prose; but it illustrates our 
— We offer, then, a prize of a guinea for that Jine chosen from 
nglish poets, living or dead, which is most packed with meaning. 


RULES. 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The ACADEMY, 43, 
Chan -lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, November 14, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the second column of p. 552 or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on competitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always he given: 
we cannot consider anonymous answers, 
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New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


CHRISTIAN MyYsTICIsM. By WItiiAM Rapa INGE. 


When the Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, left funds 
for the preaching of eight divinity sermons annually at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, he laid down six subjects upon one or another 
of which the whole series of Lectures should be given. Mr. 
Inge has chosen the first : ‘‘ How to Confirm and Establish the 
Christian Faith.” ‘No word in our language,” he remarks, 
‘not even ‘ Socialism,’ has been employed more loosely than 
‘Mysticism.’”’ (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Rupens: His Lire, nis Work, &c. By Emre MIcHEL. 


This work is translated by Elizabeth Lee, and in outward 
appearance and internal qualities it is a companion to Michel’s 
Lifeand Work of Rembrandt. The illustrations are numerous, 
and they reflect by their various sizes and medium the ex- 
ceedingly varied work of the artist. There are also portraits 
of Rubens’ masters, his pupils, and friends. M. Michel bas 
given long and laborious study to his subject. Indeed, he 
says: ‘I have lived almost exclusively with Rubens for several 
years ; with the help of bis pictures, his correspondence, and 
that of his relatives and friends, and of all the documents 
concerning him, I have endeavoured to penetrate his mind and 
heart, to learn his opinions, beliefs, character, manners, and the 
method in which he employed his time.” (Heinemann. 42s.) 


Srupy AND STAGE. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Into this book Mr. Archer has collected such of his critical 
writings of the past year as he deems may have ‘‘ more than an 
absolutely ephemeral interest.”” He pleads, with justice, that it 
may be ‘‘no bad thing for a critic bare and there to bring with 
him to the theatre some of the standards of the study, and to 
carry back to the study some of that rapidity of perception and 
penetration which is, or cught to be, engendered by the habit 
of making snapshot records of the passing pageant of the 
stage.” (Richards. 5s.) 


FRAMES OF MIND. By A. B. WALKLEY. 


Literary aud dramatic criticism in neat, allusive essays. Some 
are grouped under ‘‘ The Playhouse,”’ others under ‘“‘ The Buok- 
shelf,” ‘‘Men and Women,” &c. These papers are reprinted 
from the Daily Chronicle, the Speaker, &c. (Richards.) 


Roxnert Louis STEVENSON. By L. CopE CorNnrorD. 


This is the second volume in Messrs. Blackwood & Sons’ new 
series of ‘‘ Modern English Writers.”’ Mr. Cornford is careful 
to define the limits of his work, which is ‘“‘a study of his 
finished achievement, and of his personality and temperament 
as expressed in that achievement.”’ Of course, Mr. Cornford 
has made no use of the letters which have appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine. (Blackwood & Sons. 2s. 6d.) 


How ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. By W. H. FitcHett. 


By his Deeds that Won the Empire and Fights for the Flag 
Mr. Fitchett has established himself as our popular powder- 
and-shot historian. He now sets out to tell the story of the 
Twenty Years’ War: ‘‘a resounding epic rather than a drab- 
coloured page of pallid and slow- -moving history; an Iliad of 
battles, sieges, and invasions.” (Smith, Elder & Co. 6s.) 


THe HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF THACKERAY TO ‘‘ PuncH.” By M. H. Sprecman. 


A book interesting to the student of Thackerayan minutie. 
Mr. Spielman’s finds are literary and artistic; he produces 
about a score of poems not bitherto ascribed to Thackeray, or 
included in his collected works. The various contributions 
have been identified from an old Punch day-book of con- 
contributions. (Harpers. 7s. 6d.) 


In addition to the above we have received : 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Gray (A. H.), Aspects of Protestantism ....................sscsseseeseeeeeees(HOdder) 1/6 
d’Arcy (C, F.), Idealism and Theology ...........cccce-csesesseesceseesesees (Hodder) 6/0 
Wynn (Rev. W.), The Apostle Paul’s Reply to Lord Halifax ......... (Stock) 
Carr (Rev. A.), The Prayer-Book Psalter ...ccc......cccsccsssssecseeeees (8S.P.C.K. 
Strong (T. B.), The Doctrine of the Real Presence ..........0..-++. (Longmans) 3/0 


Cheyne (Rev. T. K.), The Christian Use of the Psalms ...... (isbister & Co.) 5/0 
Campbell (Colin), The First Three Gospels in Greek. 
(Williams & Norgate) net 5/0 
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POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 





Bridges (Robert), Poetical Works ... (Smith, Elder & Co. 6/0 
Bidder os )y Merlin’s Youth ...sesesesesssereeees 1 
Butler (8.), 8 akespeare’s Sonnets ................. 
Dyde (8. W.), The Theactetus of Plato . 

Jevons (T. 8.), The Living Past, and other Poems. "(Macmillan & Bowers) 
Moulton (Louise C,), At the Wind’s Will: Lyrics and Sonnets (Macmillan) 6/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Witgde ¢ (Charles), The Expansion of Western Ideals and the World’s 








OR ET A ne) 3/6 
McKenzie (Fred A); ‘Paul Kruger : Hie TAfe BROeZ.....00.0cccceccccered (Bowden) 1/0 
Bindloss (Harold), "'A Wide Dominion ............s00+1+-..-cccse wicpandeiaaied (Unwin) 2/0 
Hogan (Rev. J. F. > Life and Works of Dante Allighieri ......... (Longmans) 12/6 
Atlay (J. B.), Famous Trials of the Century ..........c0....ssseeeeeeee (Richards) 6/0 
Hayens (H.), A Captain of Irregulars .......:.c0106 ssseeseeseeees (Nelson & Sons) 5/0 
es J. F.), History of the United States from the ——— of 1850, 

.(Macmillan) 12/0 


Vol Ov. 
Butler (Rev. D. ) Henry Scougal and the Oxford Methodists 
(Blackwood & ne 2/6 
Jephson (H.), The Real French Revolutionist ....... sssseseeseeees-+-(Macmillan) 6/0 
Courson (Comtesse R. de), The Condition of the Catholics ‘under Charles If. 2/6 
— and Poignard, or eesemneneine Cellini, His Times and His 


CMPOPTATIES «04.06.0000 sesinnicennbenieint PE Ho Lm 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Worsfold (W. Basil), The Redemption of Egypt ........0+sss00.++5+--.(Allen) net 25/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Walker (James), Introduction to Physical Chemistry ... 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Barbé (Louis A.), Le Tour du Monde _........... ..(Macmillan) 2/0 
Owen (Rev. E. C. E.), Selections from the “Poems ‘of ‘Alfred, “Lord Bar 1s 
rno 


.. (Macmillan) net 10/0 


JUVENILE, 


Mann (Mary E.), Out in Life’s Rain 

— ALA. )s Ciotahiday Stories .. 
Brown-Pa' be Minister’s ‘Ward 

Atkinson (Blanche), iets H 


..(Hutchinson) 

(wi ells Gardner) 2/6 
(Sunday School Union) 2/0 
a, wana Union) 1/0 








Hero 2.: 0000 





Austin (Stella), Rags and Tatters ls Gardner) 2/6 
Austin (Stella), Tom the Hero jandesipnetenll (Wells Gardner) 2/6 
Potter (F. Scarlett), The Hoard of the Sea-Wasps sence ....(Wella Gardner) 1/0 
Austin (Stella), Great-Grandmother’s Shoes ............. «...(Wells Gardner) 2/0 
Thorn (Ismay), COUTAGE........--0ecccccessereeeneeee ree eenecoonese «(Wells Gardner) 2/0 
Groome (W. H. C.), ‘Cyril the Foundling............ nee ..(Wells Gardner) 1/0 
Newbolt (Hen ), Stories from Froissart... seeneneerece Wells Gardner) 6/0 
Tayard (A.), Alphabet of Musical Bogeys. peecacee ‘(Lawrence & Bullen) 
Molesworth (Mrs.), This and That .. .........0c0-cssorsssee-ssseseeeerenses (Macmillan) 4/6 
Davies (Basil) and Prescott (Norman), The Vicar’s Pups. 


(Leadenhall Press) 
Tuer (A. W.), Stories from Old-Fashioned Children’s Books. 


















(Leadenhall Press) 6/0 
Hohler (Mrs. E.), The Bravest of Them All os........008 eonstneceetse Macmillan) 4/6 
Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), The Drummer’s Cuat ....ssccseseeeeeees +-(Macmillan) 4/6 
TDearmer (Mabel), The Book of Penny ees qiipanenaselenann ceseeeeeee(Macmillan)* 6,0 
Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes ....0....001ercceesserseerseneerceeees (Arnold 
A Moral Alphabet .......++. seeceeddhessncsmnenesaroocanenssenscononesnecoceusningnentl (Arnold) 3/6 
Bobby's Surprises..... deen & rom 2/0 
Blind Loyalty...........+...000++ .(Nelson & Sons) 2/6 
Darton’s Leading Strings ....... .(Wells Gardner 
Sunday Readings for the Young .......... (Wells Gardner 
...(Hutehinson) 5/0 





Fifty-Two Stories of Heroism Vor Boys 


Fifty-Two Stories of Heroism fur Girls . 3 ss 5/0 


Fifty-Two Stories of the Wide, Wide od lecnsinnniahiatal (Hutchinson) 5/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hobbes (John O.), Osbern and U 1D cuamavenssnereecovsenecsctnentuntues (Lane) net 3/6 

Swayne (Margaret), A True Tale of the Sea ................. (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 

Rogers (Fairman), A Manual of Coaching ............cccced ae Co.) net 24/0 


..(Sands & Co.) 1/0 
(Sands & Co.) 1/0 
..(Lane) net 5/0 
(Macmillan) 9/0 


Watson (R. P.), Training Simplified ......... 
Velvin (E.), More Tales Told at the Zoo 
Milman (Belen), Outside the Garden ... - 
Hill (G. F.), A — ibook of Greek and Roman Coins 
Petite, Fragmen ... (Smithers 

Scotson- Clark (G. F.), The “* Halis”’ (Unwin) net 6/0 
Spielmann (M. H.), The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions tn W. M. 







TTT 











Thackeray to Pench .. ....ccccccccccore: ssrsessssvesscssseseccserersseseeseoes arper) 7/6 
Donald Ofary), A Symposium on Friendship (George po net 2/0 
Thomas (Mrs. W: —_ Merry Suffolk............s0s000 ..(Jarrold & ant 1/0 
The Dawn of Day, 1899 .........00 seeccceguacrnegsescsecscess eitbicinaneeintiganetl (S.P.C 
The Critical Review ..... socenanandinenincen (T. & T. Clark} 7/6 

NEW EDITIONS. 
Gay (John), Trivia, and Other ee (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Mr, William Shake: re’s Comedies, &c. 12 vols. outneveneoed (Newnes) each 1/0 


Backhouse (E.) and Tylor (C.), Witnesses for Christ ...(Headley Bros.) net 1/0 
Backhouse (E.) and Tylor (C.), ad —— History (Headley Bros.) net 1/0 
Dickens (C.), Little Dorrit. 3 VOlS....scrccccerseeceerereeseeseeeseeees (Dent) each 1/6 
Dickens (C.), Hard Times .. eefDent) 1/6 









Rinder (Frank), Naval Songs .. « .-. (Scott, 
Coghill (Mrs. H.), Autobiography “and Letters of Mrs. M. 0. W. Oliphant 
(Blackwood) 
Eliot (George), Silas Marner............... snstinenpecevinnncinendennstatin ti (Blackwood) 6/0 
Raleigh (Alex.), Lg or vee J CT (Blackwood) 3/6 
The Larger Temple, Shakespeare. Vols. I. and I1..........000.-.+++s0000: (Dent 
Collections and Recollections. Revised and emcee nial *" (Smith, Elder) 7/6 
Banks and Their Customers......cccercecseseeereee esnenseveesene ffingham Wilson) 1/0 


*,.* New Novels are acknowledged ticles 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the Acapemy can be supplied for 18. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane, 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S 
NEW LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS.” 


THE PROGRESS of PAULINE 


KESSLER. By FREDERIC CARRELL. In 
cloth gilt, 6s. 

Norrce.—The interest created in the appearance of 
this powerful and original Novel has been such that 
the large First Edition was over-subscribed. A 
SECOND 'arge EDITION is NOW READY, and a 
THIRD EDITION is PREPARING. The Novel is 
likely to be widely discussed, and bids fair to be the 
success of the season, 








G. B, BURGIN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BREAD of TEARS. In cloth 


gilt, 6s, 
“* Without hesitation we declare this to be one of the 


‘best novels of the year.” 
Dundee Courier (First Review). 





J. MACLAREN COBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
AN AFRICAN TREASURE. By 


the Author of “ Pursued by the Law.” In cloth 
gilt, 6s. 

“ Effective, go-ahead. rattling sensation. The con- 
ception is ingenuity itself, and most ingeniously 
developed. We read the story with great curiosity.’’ 

Pali Mall Gazette. 





A LARGE SECOND EDITION 
NOW READY. 


MRS, LOVETT CAMERON’S NEW NOVEL. 
A PASSING FANCY. By the 


Author of “A Fair Fraud,” “The Craze of 
Christiana,” &c. In cloth gilt, 6s. 





MINA SANDEMAN’'S NEW NOVEL. 
CHARMING MISS KYRLE. In 


cloth gilt, 6s. 

“Miss Mina Sandeman has, I think, a brillian 
future tefore her if she writes many more books, if 
she never writes anything worse than ‘Charming 
Miss Kyrie.’ It is far better than ‘Wicked Rosa- 
mond,’ and that was a very good book.” 

Weekly Sun (First Review). 





NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
WOUNDED PRIDE. By Isabel 


HOWARD. In cloth gilt, 6s, 





MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW NOVEL. 
KINSAH: a Daughter of Tangier. 


By the Author of “ Divil-May-Care.” In cloth 
gilt, 6s. Frontispiece by R. Sauber. [Monday. 





ROBERT THYNNE’S NEW STORY. 
BOFFINS FIND: a Story of 


Australian Life. By the Author of “Irish 
Holidays.”’ In cloth gilt, 6s, [ Monday. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 
PATHS of the DEAD : a Romance 


of the Present Day. By HUME NISBET. In 
cloth gilt, with Frontispiece, 3s, 6d. 
** Essentially sensational, and will be read for the 
sake of its rapid action and concise characterisation.” 
Globe. 








A NEW BOOK BY CAROLINE GEAREY. 
RURAL LIFE: its Humour and 


Pathos. In cloth gilt, 6s, 





A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


THE HOUSE of COMMONS. By 


the ht Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 
y- 








G.C.8.I, In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, [Now read; 
*.* WRITE TO-DAY FOR COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE. 





London : 
JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand, 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
READY END OF NOVEMBER. 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


In the above work, which promises to be the longest and mort important Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett has produced for years, the authoress, in the setting forth of a very 
novel plot, has drawn her principal characters with even more than ber old charm of 
delineation and pathetic description. Tragedy and comedy are well represented, and some 
important theological questions are strongly presented in a way that is likely to evoke 
discussion. 


MRS. FRANCES HODCSON BURNETT'S OTHER NOVELS. 
HIS GRACE of OSMONDE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s 
A LADY of QUALITY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
Illustrated. Medium 8vo, 


DOLLY: A Love Story. 
Iilustrated. Medium 8vo, 








cloth gilt, 3s, 64. 


THAT LASS o’ LOWRIES. 


cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 
HAWORTH’S: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MRS. BURNETT'S FAMOUS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS: a Story of the 


City Beautiful. With 12 Original Illustrations by R. W. Macbeth, A.K.A. 


“Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress” is Mrs. Burnett at her very best; with that wordrous gifs she 
possesses of enchanting her readers by dealing with some great mainspring of human interest, she leads 
them, by means of the delightful little character-studies she has given to the world, tc the consideration of 
some of those great aims which both young and old must learn; and she does it with a delicacy of 
handling and with a tact so charming that one can only lay down the volume with the feeling that one 
has been given something, and cordially re-echo the truth contained in the last sentence— 

“‘ Nature never made a human hand without putting into it something to give.” 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
In small medium 8vo, cloth gilt. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLE-|SARAH CREWE; or, What 
from Designs by Reginald B. Birch. HODGSON BURNETT. With Origi 
**One of the most dainty and delicious children’s : t riginal 
books which we have ever read., Every character is Illustrations by Reginald Birch, 
charming, the ‘ Little Lord’ above all.””—Guardian. | 
| We have the same inimitable skill displayed in 
portraying child-life, the same tender pathos, the 


TheCAPTAIN’S YOUNGEST, 
same insight and sympathy with childish puzzles as 


PICCINO; and other Stories. By 
in Mrs. Burnett’s other works.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. With 
THE ONE I KNEW BEST of 


16 Illustrations, 
“*Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett has rarely done any- 

ALL: A Memory of the Mind of a Child. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


thing finer, stronger, or more exquisitely tender than 
her new story, which makes up one of the most 

Illustrated with 50 Sketches by Reginald 
Birch. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


delightful gift-books of the season by R. B. Birch.” 
“With its blending of simple pathos and childish 


Court Journal. 
humour with the quaint term of expression and the 


LITTLE ST. ELIZABETH, 
genial reflection of a gifted child, the book will please 


and other Stories. By FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT. With Original 
many people more than ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ ” 
Times. 





Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch, Alice 
Havers, and Alfred Brennan. 


** All the world knows ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ as 
told by Mrs. Burnett. In the present volume we have 
an equally quaint and charming heroine,”’— Queen. 


A Complete Catalogue of Christmas Books to be had on application. 








London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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R OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President —A. W. WARD, LL.D., Litt.D. 
THURSDAY, Novemuner 16th, 5 p.m., at ST. MARTIN'S 
TOWN HALL, ‘Charing Cross. the following Paper will be read : 
“THE oo of DUNBAR,” by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 

HUBERT HALL, Disogtor and Hon. Secretary. 
115, St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C 

OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. —NOTICE 
Is H woe: GIVEN, that the President and Council 

will proceed to ELECT, on Tuesday, November 28th, a 

TURNER ANN UITANT. Applicants for the Turner Annuity. 

which is of the value of £50, must be Artists of repute in need 

of aid through the unavoidable failure of professional employ- 
ment or other causes.—Forms of application can he obtained by 
letter addressed to the Secartary, Royal Academy of Arts, 

Piccadilly, W. They must be filled in and returned on or 

before Saturday, November 25th. 

By order, 
FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


yas UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF “MODERN HISTORY AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP will be 
received at the Office of the AGent-Generat for Sours 
Avsrra.ia, 1, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate Street Within, not 
later than the tirst day of December next. Salary £600 a year. 
Duties commence on Tuesday, 3rd April, 1900. Particulars of 
fopase and duties may be obtained at the Acent-Generac’s 
Office 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for em- 


plogment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 
tudents will be admitted ia Se eptember, 1900. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition— Twelve Appvintments 


as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and 
Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraphs Department, One in the Accountants’ Branch 


P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Department Indian State 
Railway. —For particulars apply to Secrerary at ¢ College. 
OATALOGUES. 
M. VOYNICH has OPENED an 
¢ OFFICE at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W., where he has 
ON VIEW 
A COLLECTION of XVth and XVIth CENTURY 
BOOKS, 


EARLY AMERICANA, &c. 
The LIST of UNKNOWN and LOST BOOKS is in 
Preparation. 
Office Hours: 10-1 and 2-5. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
GATARSSUES on application. 


DULAU & 0O0O., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for 

“ Life of John Mytton,” 1835—Collyns’ “ Wild Red Deer,” 

1862—“ Old English Squire.” 1821—“ Progress of a Midshipman, 
1820—“ Shirley Deer Parks,” 1867—“‘Tom Raw the Griffin,” 1828 
—“Trials for Adultery,” 7 vols., 1781—-“* Warwickshire Hunt,” 
1837—Freer’s ‘*Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863—“* Desperate 
Remedies,” Rs —” nt of —~ Byes,” 3 vols., 1873— 
“Lorna Doone,” Rar pplied. State 
Wants.- BAKE R's ‘ + BAT BOOR SHOP. ‘IRM INGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL’ & RAILTON, Limited, high-class 

Printers and Publishers 12, Googe Square 4 Bolt dourt, Fleet 
Street, E.C., have specially- built otary and other fast Machines 
for for printing illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 

Advice and } ecststance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Jou 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


3 vols., 





OR SALE.—SIX OIL-PAINTINGS 
size about 42in. by 36in. Portraits of the Portuguese 
Royal Family, by José Felix da Costa.— For particulars apply 
te Wa. Hooron & Yates, 12, Fenchurch Street. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words, S»mples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, sumneummiannanematt w. 


ITERARY RESEARCH. —A Gentleman, 
rienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British useum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary 
search, or in Le | Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from rench, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Daxtas, 151, Strand, London, W . 











Now ready, large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographical Knowledze, from the 
Earliest Times to the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 


By JOHN KEANE. 


WITH 19 MAPS, 


AND SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Geographer to the Queen. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
Tilustrated. 


6s., claret roan, 


gilt, 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. 


HANDBOOKS. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, !ate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING;. 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B, 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 


THE NORTH WALES COAST, 
BRECON ani its BEACONS. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


BRISTO 
BRIGHTON, 
LLANDUD NO, RHYL, BANGOR, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, 


MACHY 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

i. WYE VALLEY. 
SEVERN VALLEY. 


BATH, WELLS, and WESTON SUPER MARE. 
STBOURNE a er we and 8T. 


LEO. 
SYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
H, and ABERDOVEY. 


BARMOUTH SOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 





1s.—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world, 





** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! 
.’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“*The best Handbook to London ever issued 


sats for such a guide-book as this, which. 
The Times. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C, COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest, 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Londcn Srmpxry, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I R K B ECkK BA RH E, 
ildi Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ne = the mini- 
mum mainly balances, when not drawn below £ 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES se and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encou: ment of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series. No. 8. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
549) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 'per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 

- annum, 


-B.—Two or Three Fri: ~y a, 74 in — SUB 


SCRIPTION, and thus ——y the 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Mawonzstzr. 
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THE “LIBRARY 0 


Riited by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, cs, 


Late Keeper of Printed Books at the British Museum. 





10,000 Royal Octavo Pages. 
Coloured Plates, 








FAMOUS LITERATURE.” 


“A great undertaking.”—THE ACADEMY. 






ISSUED BY 


Che Standard. 


500 Full-Page Illustrations’ and 
A Thousand of the World's Masterpieces. 





(The Entire Work is in English.) 


TWENTY!'HANDSOME|iVOLUMES, COMPRISING THE GREAT LITERATURE OF ALL TIMES. 


THE COMPLETE WORK DELIVERED ON THE PRELIMINARY PAYMENT OF HALF-A-GUINEA. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. | EDITED BY DR. RICHARD CARNETT, C.8. 


Tue Liprary or Famovs Lirsrature is Edited by Mr. Richard Garnett, 
C.B., who has just retired from his post as Keeper of Printed Books at the 








TURE, on the same plan of monthly payments that proved so suc- 


The issue by 7he Standard of THE LIBRARY OF FAmous LITERA- 
cessfal with Zhe Times itsue of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” | 


promises to meet with an extra- 
ordinary success, The advance- 
of-publication o:ders for this 
unique Library have already 
reached a remarkable figure. The 
Library is offered at special intro- 
ductory prices equivalent to a 
50 per cent. from the regular 
prices. These prices will be 
advanced as soon as the Library 
‘ is ready for delivery, but mean- 
while Zhe Standard's offer pre- 
sents an attractive opportunity 
to secure at once, upon the pre- 
liminary payment of but half a 
guinea, the complete set of twenty 
large volumes.- The latter con- 
tain 10,000 royal octavo pages, 
and comprise a thousand master- 
pieces of the world's literature, 
from the dawn of letters to the 
best work of living authors; 
enough reading, in truth, for a 
lifetime, 


A HANOSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


If you will state where you read this 
notice, The Standard will send post 
pai.l to any addrers a large illustrated 
Prospectus of the Liprarty or Famous 
LrigraturE, together with sp cimen 
pages, pages from the index, ard the 
like. But those who prefer to file their 
subscriptions at once, and thus take 
advantage of the Special Prices, which 
are offered in advance of the day of 


publication, may examine the work in the different styles of binding, at The 
Standard Office, 23, St. Brice Street, near Ludgate Circus; at “* MiTcHELL’s” 


British Museum after half a century of service. 
men of letters have collaborated in the production of the Library, and have 








WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to attempt to convey an ade- 
quate idea of so great a work. It is much like endeavouring to 
give a friend an idea of a vast exposition, such as, for example, 
that which will be held in Paris next year. by sending him a few 
extracts from the catalogue. The LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERA- 
TURE is precisely what its title indicates—a huge treasury of the 
finest and most interesting pieces of literature, from the dawn 
of civilisation down to and including the authors of our own day 
—that is to say, from the old Babylonian story of Istar and the 
quaint Egyptian tale of Two Brothers, the most ancient pieces 
of literature extant, to the best work of living writers, like 
Tolstoi, Hardy, Swinburne, Mark Twain, or Kipling. It contains 
everything: the great classics like the Iliad and the Odyssey ; 
wonderful stories like the great Bharata Tale (the Mahabharata 
of the Ancient Hindoos); poetry and stories from every people 
who ever lived and sang; the best of history, from writers like 
Mommsen and Curtius, Freeman and Froude, Gibbon and Green ; 
bits of adventure and stories of wild life; the pith of the great 
philosophers like Hobbes and Locke and Hume and Spencer; 
fascinating chapters of science feom writers like Huxley and 
Darwia and Proctor; famous letters from famous writers of 
letters; oratorical masterpieces from Demosthenes and Cicero 
to John Bright and Gladstone; choice pages from the intimate 
thoughts of diarists like Amiel and Samuel Pepys; epigrams and 
maxims from men like La Rochefoucauld and Dean Swift; philo-. 
sophical reflections from writers like Rousseau and Pascal ; reli- 
gious writings like those of Cardinal Newman, Thomas a Kempis, 
and Dean Farrar; biting sarcasm from a Heine or an {bsen; 
pathos and humour from writers like Charles Lamb, Bret Harte, 
or Oliver Wendell Holmes; fables from La Fontaine; auto- 
biographies like Benjamin Franklin’s; in fine, the whole gamut 
of literary production, from grave to gay, from the deepest 
questions that coneern the human soul to the lightest jests of a 

Horace, a Sterne, a Rabelais, or a Max O’Rell, 








Royat Sunscriprion Li prary, 33, Old Bond Street, W.; at the Civit Service 


Srores, 28, Haymarket; and at the Junion Army awp, Navy Srorss, Waterloo 
Place, where Orders may be booked, both for Cash Payments and on Monthly 


Instalments, 


, eo 


Address pocabeeuneevenvennensttbeewenl x eon 


Many of the most eminent 


written for it ‘a brilliant series of 
original essays. The work is richly 
embellished with 500 apposite i'lustra- 
tions and rare coloured plates, printed 
separately from the text on heavy 
enamelled paper. It is arranged in 
chronological order, and aside from 
providing an endless store of the most 
interesting reading, affords a fasci- 
nating view of letters in every age and 
ineveryclime. It is anewavd original 
work, and in mere extent is equalled 
only by great books of reference like 
the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


PAP LIT 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Tl ose who subscribe now, in advance 
of Publication, may obtain the Com- 
plete Work, Twenty Volumes, at a 
Reduction of 50 per cent. from 
the regular prices. The entire Twenty 
Volumes will be sent, all at one time, 
upon a preliminary payment of but 
Half a Guinea; further payments, 
after the twenty volumes are in your 
home, to be at the rate of 9, 12, 15, or 
21 shillings per month, according to the 
binding. 


If you wish to receive a Pros- 
pectus cut this slip out, or care- 
fully give the name of the papcr 
in which you read this notice, 
W. M. JACKSON, 

The Standard, 
23, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 
Gedeeged: sqesteceet Jecececcscsees 1899 


Having read in “Tax Acapemy” your offer regarding thé Liprary of 
Famous Litgrature, please send me your Iliustrated Prospectus. 
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ELLIOT STOCK'’S 
NEW LIST. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN, 
In-demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d, 


FROM KING ORRY to QUEEN 


ViCTORIA, A History of the Isleof Man. By 
EDWARD CALLOW, Author of “ Phynodderree 
and other Legends of the Isle of Man,” “Old 
London Taverns,” &c. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions from Photographs taken expressly for this 
Work, by the kind permission of the Right Hon, 
Earl of Derby, K.G., A. W. Moore, Esq., Speaker 
of the House of Keys, C. B. Nelson, Esq., High 
Bailiff of Ramsey, and others. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE and 


ALLIANCES; or, Britain’s Duty to her 
Colonies and Subject Roces. By THEOPHILUS 
E. 8. SCHOLES, M.D. Brux., Ticentiate of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


THE UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS 


of VIRGIL. Gleaned chiefly from Oral Narra- 


tion. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
(Haws Bretrmann), Author of “Legends of 
Florence.”’ 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TIPS for TRAVELLERS ; or, 


- Wrinkles for the Road and Rail. A vade 
mecum for the Young, the Middle-Aged, and the 
Old, By MacCARTHY O’MOORE, 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


CHRISTUS VICTOR: the Great 
Temptation, By WILLIAM CROSSLEY. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, with 3 Portraits, price 
is, 6d. net. 


FATHER REECE, the Old Metho- 


dist Minister. Twice President of the Con- 
ference. By R. DENNY URLIN, Author of 
the 8.P.C.K. “ Life of Wesley.” 


Bound in leatherette, price 2s. 


THOUGHTS THROUGH theYEAR 


Sonnets suggested by the Collects. By J. E. A. 
BROWN, Author of “From Advent to All 
Saints,” “The Four First Things,” “‘ The Heart 
of a Servant,” &o. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


CHARLES WAVENDON, 


OTHERS. By C. BLUNT. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


LOAVES and FISHES. By 


BESSIE REYNOLDS, 


and 


In crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 


MALCOLM ROSS: a Romance. 


By ALEXANDER CRAIB, F.S.A., Author of 
“America and the Americans,” &c., &c. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A METRICAL VERSION of the 


PSALMS. By JOHN ALBERT ROBERTSON. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


FUGITIVE VERSES. By the 


Rev. ROBERT J, GOLDING-BIRD, D.D., Vicar 
of St. Bartholomew, Gray’s Inn Road, Author of 
“Christ Foreshown,” &c., &c. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
L-ndon, E.C. 





BLACKIE & SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY G. A. HEN ve f 
WON by the SWORD: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 


With 12 Page Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon, 68, 


A ROVING COMMISSION; or, Through the Black 


Insurrection of Hayti. With 12 Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. 6s, 


NO SURRENDER! A Tale le of the Rising of La Vendee. 


With 8 Page Illustrations by Stanley L, Wood 
*,* The above are the only new Boys’ Py by G. A. Henty issued this season. See Mr. Henty’s letter in 
Tar Acapemy of October 28th. 


MR, HENTY’'S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


Price 6s, each. Price 6s, each. 
UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND | THE LION of ST. MARK IR 
30TH SIDES the BORDER | BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 
ANITH FREDERICK the GREAT | FOR the TEMPLE 
WITH MOORE at CORUNNA | The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN 
\T AGINCOURT WITH WOLFE in CANADA 
WITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS | wHEN LONDON BURNED 
\ KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS’ (aE LION of the NORTH 
C@E TIGER of MYSORE WITH CLIVE in INDIA 
VULF the SAXON IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE 
iT. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE | THROUGH the FRAY 
be ag ee WAR | UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG 
og FO | TRUE to the OLD FLAG 
REDSKIN and COWBOY PP Sp 

and © OQ y 
BY RIGHT of CONQUEST | 4% ABOURIR anf Acee 
8Y ENGLAND'S AID ON the IRRAWADDY 
WITH L&E in VIRGINIA THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS 
BY PIKE and DYKE IN the HEART of the ROCKIES 


Price 5s. each, 


A JACOBITE EXILE 
CONDEMNED as a NIHILIST 
HELD FAST for ENGLAND 
MAORI and SETTLER 

ONE of the 28th 

IN the REIGN of TERROR 
ORANGE and GREEN 
BRAVEST of the BRAVE 

A FINAL RECKONING 
THE CAT of BUBASTES 
FOR NAME and FAME 
DRAGON and the RAVEN 
ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND 
BY SHEER PLUCK 
FACING DEATH 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


THE YOUNG COLONISTS 
A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES 








BY F. HARRISON, BY CAPT. F. 8. BRERETON. 


WYNPORT COLLEGE: a Story of, WITH SHIELD and ASSEGAI: a 


School Life. With 8 Illustrations by Harold | Tale of the Zula War. With 6 Illustrations by 
Copping. 5s. Stanley L. Wood. 3s. 6d. 


BY G, MOCKLER, BY W. C. METCALFE, 
THE FOUR MISS WHITTINGTONS. | ALL HANDS on DECK: a Tale of 
With 8 Illustrations by Chas, M, Sheldon. the Sea, With 6 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 
BY GORDON STABLES. eee : 


- BY E. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
KIDNAPPED by CANNIBALS: 2 4 QUEEN AMONG GIRLS. With 


by J. Finnemore. 3s. 6d. 6 illustrations by Harold Copping. 3s. 6d. 
BY ELIZA POLLARD, BY W. O'BYRNE. 


THE KING’S SIGNET: the Story of ‘A LAND of HEROES: Stories of 


a Huguenot Family. With 6 Illustrations by | Early Irish History. With 6 Llustrations by 
G. D, Hammond, R.I. 3s. 6d, John H. Bacon, 2s, 6d, 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF GSO. MACDONALD’S STORIES. 


Fally Illustrated by Laurence Housman, ‘. — me, Helen Stratton, and W. Parkinson, 


AT the BACK of the NORTH: THE PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. 


THE PRINCESS and CURDIE. 
RANALD BANNERMAN'S § BOY- |, RoUGH SHAKING. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
BY SHEILA E. BRAINE. BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


THE PRINCESS of HEARTS. With |THE STORY of the SEVEN YOUNG 


70 Iilustrations by Alice B. Woodward. Fcap. | GOSLINGS. Illustrated in Colour by Mrs. Percy 
duo, 63. | Dearmer, Crown 4to, 2s, 6d. 


BY MABEL E. WOTTON. BY ALICE TALWIN MORRIS. 
THE LITTLE BROWNS. With 80) 
Illustrations by H. M. Brock. Feap. 4to, 6s, |THE E LEPHANT 'S APOLOG Y. With 
BY CARTON MOORE PARK. | Feap, 4io, 28, 6d. 


BY A. B. ROMNEY. 
“ poy LY a — mt] heal LITTLE VILLAGE FOLK. With 


Moore Park, Demy 4to, 5s, Illustrations by Robert Hope. Feap, 4to, 2s, 6d. 





NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
COSY CORNER PICTURES. 4to. |THE CAT and the MOUSE. Oblong 


With Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 4to. Illustrated by Alice B, Woodward. Is. 


MY VERY OWN PICTURE-BOOK. IN DOORS and OUT. 4to. With 


4to, With Coloured Illustrations. 1s. Coloured Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


Also NEW BOOKS at Prices ‘from 2s. 6d. to 6d. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free on application. 





Londen: BLACKIE & SON, Limrren, 50, Old Railey. 
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SEELEY & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 





GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C.A 


HUTTON. With a Preface by A. 8. MURRAY, LL.D., Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, With 17 Examples printed in 
Colour and 36 printed in Monochrome. Sewed, 5s. net; or in cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. net, 


The above is also bound with Dr. Murray's “ Greek Bronzes,”’ under 
the following title :— 


GREEK BRONZES. By A 8S. Murray, LLD.; and 
GREEK TERRACOTTA STATUETTES. By C. A. HUTTON, With 
4 Photogravures, 8 Coloured Plates, and 77 other Illustrations. In 1 vol., 
super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 


READY NOVEMBER 20. 


RECOLLECTIONS of JOHANNES BRAHMS. By 


Dr. J. V. WIDMANN and Professor DIETRICH. Translated from the 
German by DORA E, HECHT. With 2 Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, 68, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY BOOKS of LITTLE GIDDING: being 
the Religious Dialogues Recited in the Great Room at Little Gidding Hall, 
1631-2, m the Original Manuscript of NICHOLAS FERRAR. With 
an Introduction by E. CRUWYS SHARLAND, and several Illustrations. 

uns ates seis tibesteated by anecdote di from a wide learning i 
“ Quaint and ip sees lo rawn from a ing in 
A, a ° “4 7 . 


MRS, MARSHALL’S LAST STORY. 


] 

THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER, and How She was 
Painted by Mr. Romney. A Story by FMMA MARSHALL, Author of 
“Under the Dome of St. Paul’s,” “In Westminater Choir,” &c, With 
8 Illustrations after Romney and Gainsborough. Cloth, 5s. 

“* Around these familiar faces Mrs. Marshall has woven one of those idyllic tales in which 
she could picture so daintily the lights and shad of a tic life.”—Scot: 


MR. GILLIAT’S NEW BOOK. 


WOLF’S HEAD: a Story of the Prince of Outlaws. 


By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, Author of *‘ The King’s Reeve,” “ In Lincoln 
Green,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 
“A thrilling story of the days of Robin Hood. No one could help being struck by the 
realistic tone given to the characters.”— Yorkshire Post. 


SYLVIA in FLOWERLAND. By Linda Gardiner, 


Author of “ The Sound of a Voice,” &c, With 16 Illustrations by Herbert 
E. Butler Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Whilst as attractive as any fairy tale, her little sketches are brimful of sound informa- 
tion, and as a most ingenious attempt to ularise amongst young people a science in which 
they may find life-long enjoyment, her delightful little book deserves every | - 

lasgow Herald. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limrrep, 38, Great Russell Street, 


SANDS & CO. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON KASHMIR. 


PICTURESQUE KASHMIR. By 


Dr. NEVE: Profusely Illustrated by Geoffroy W. Millais. Printed on 
best art paper, 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 























NEW NOVELS. 
THE BEAUTIFUL EVIL. By 


ALEXANDER EAGAR, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE INFATUATION of the 


COUNTESS. By PERCY WHITE, Author of “Mr. Bailey Martin,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CHATTEL or WIFE: an Anglo- 


Indian Tale, . By CLAUDE BRAY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROSE and CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


By CARLTON DAWE, Author of “The Mandarin,” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


SOLDIERS of the QUEEN. By 
7 Toe WYNDHAM, Author of “The Queen’s Service.” Crown 8vo, 
“ PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ To anyone who is interested in the daily 


routine of our soldiers, this new book about them...... will prove very enter- 
— especially at this time when martial calls are echoing from East to 





LONDON : 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on Octuber 1st, completed a volume. 
Lhe Index can be obtained gratis on applica- 
tion to the Publisher. 








SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HERR BRANDES. 
In 2 vols. With two Portraits of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 21s, 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


A work of unusual interest. Hardly any man of this generation has had a 
more varied and adventurous life than Prince Kropotkin, the famous Russian 
revolutionist, Apart from the fascination of the story, the book is of great 
value for ita views of European social and political conditions. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES. 


On November 22nd. In 2 vols. With Portraits and Sketches, including 
Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, by 
the Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 18382 to 1886. 


By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., 


For many years Private Secretary to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, ard 
subsequently Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board. 











NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR J JDGE PARRY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With Illustratious by Arnetstan Rusven. Small 4to, 6s, 


4 
THE SCARLET HERRING, and other Stories 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author of “‘ Kata- 
wampus: Its Treatment and Cure,” “ Butter-Scotia,” &c. 
*.* Also an Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japanese Vellum and bound in 
white. Price 21s. net, Each copy signed by the Author and numbered. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ This entertaining book will be welcomed by Judge 
Parry’s young friends the world over with enthusiasm and delight.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION of the 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronte. Witha 


Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
*,* Further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ When the ‘ Haworth’ Edition was announced, we 
expected something with which no other version has provided us, and we are 
not disappointed...... It promises to be not only the definitive, but also the best 
edition of the novels of the gifted sisters of Haworth.” 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEDS THAT WON 
THE EMPIRE.” 
In 4 vols, Crown 8vo. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


HOW ENCLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
By W. H. FITCHETT, UL.D., 
Author of “‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,”’ “‘ Fights for the Flag,” &c, 


Vol. l., FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, IS READY. 
vol. IL, THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA, will be published on 
DECEMBER 15th, 
d the remaining Volumes wil! be published at intervals, 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN AUSTRALIA, 
On NOVEMBER 24th, With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


Sometime Capt. 39th Foot, and Australian Explorer. 
By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE STURT. 





On NOVEMBER 28th. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Life of Madame de Longueville 


(Anne Genevieve de Bourbon). 
By Mrs, ALFRED COCK. 


A VOLUME OF MR. JAMES PAYN’S ESSAYS. 
On NOVEMBER 28h, With a Portrait, and a Memoir by Lzsiis SterHen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; 


Or, Essays of a Literary Veteran. 
By the late JAMES PAYN., 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
With Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL.” 
On NOVEMBER 2th. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WALKS _IN_ BEAUTY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Londoa ; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterico Place, 8.W. 
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Now ready, large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographical Knowledge, from the 
Earliest Times to the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 


By JOHN KEANE 


WITH 19 MA4PS, AKD SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Geographer to the oe n 


F Y WHITE & 0. .) LIST. | PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


In cloth, gilt, price 6s. each. = 


A NAME toCONJURE WITH. | 


4th Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


THE STEPMOTHER. 


2nd Edition, By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 


THE FOLLY of ALISON. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


A LOWLY LOVER. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


WHAT a WOMAN WILL DO. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE (Mrs, Howard Kingscote . 


ANNIE o’ the BANKS o’ DEE. | 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete 

sets for 38.6d., on application to the Office, 

43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BEN JONSON. JOHN MILTON, 


JOHN KEATS. WILLIAM COWPER. 
By GORDON STABLES, BN. | SIR JOHN SUCKLING. CHARLES DARWIN. 
In cloth gilt, price 5s, TOM HOOD. ALFRED, LORD 
A SAILORS BRIDE. THOMAS GRAY. TENNYSON. 
lllustrated. By GUY BOOTHBY. 


ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 
3IR WALTER SCOTT. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT, 

WM. M. THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE, 
DJUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON, 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


In cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. each, Illustrated, 
JOHN AMES, Native Comaissi ner. 
A Romance of the Matabele Rising. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


LEIGH HUNT. 
THE REVENGE of VALERIE. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
By HUME NISBET. 
. ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
TILOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


Now Ready, in Illustrated Paper Cover, 1s, 
Fifteenth Year of Publication, 


WINTER'S ANNUAL. 
THE SOLDIER and the LADY. 


2nd Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

| MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER 8. LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKLE COLLINS. 


F. V. WHITE & CO, 
lf, Bedford Street, Strand, W.c. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : cmgita, | Marshall & mail & Ce, _Udangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, Jate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING ; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, THE ISLE OF wiGhl. > 


BRECON and its BEACONS. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 





BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, 
BRIGHTON, BASTBOURIE HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANG BETTW SYCOED, and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTW YTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, ‘and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


Llangollen: DARLIN GTON 3 & CO. 
Londcn Siwpxuy, Marsnary, Hamitroy, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 





| 


‘IGAY & BIRD'S LIST. 


Price 2s, 6d. nct each, or 3 vols. in leather case, 10s, d. 





net. 

An Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, and bo ind 
in valle with light blue silk ties, limited to 
60 copies, price 10s. 6d. nei. 

Each volume contains abvut 159 pp., 5 in. by 23 in. 

New Head and Tail- one ale designed for each 
volume by Herbert 

Each volume poe Soy a Photogravure Portrait 
execate! by Walter L. Colls. 

The leather binding, with embossed design on both 
covers, gilt edges, with sulk hend-hands and marker, 
is a striking feature of THE BIBELOTS. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book Lover. 
Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE, 
Chief Librarian a the Nottingham Public Library. 

The following Volumes are now ready :— 
1.—Coleridge’s Table-Talk. 
il.—merrick’s Women, Love, 
Flowers. 
l.—teigh Hunt’s The World of Books. 
Vi.—Gay’s Triviz, and other Poems. 
In the press. 
V.—Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. 
» V.—Keate’ Poems. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The daintiest books «f the 
Daily Telegraph.—“* One of the prettiest as of booklets which 
has recently exhibited the taste and skill of modern publishers.” 
ipectator.—" As pretty 2 oe the firat, and we have nothing b it 
commendation for the seri 
Punch.—"* Th daintily- phous’ volumes, a library ia them- 
selves precious to the lover of books 


Vol. 
and 





Crown 8vo, printed on antique deckle-edge paper, 
with 4 Phoiogravure Portraits, Map, aud tlans, 
cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. net. 


THE SCOTTISH JACOBITES and 


their SONGS and MOSIC. With a succinct 
Account of their Battles. By THOMAS NEW- 
BIGGING Author of “ Essays at Eventide.” 
Academy.— Many a fine deed—tersely narrated—shines in 
oo aaa pages....A sound little book, well illustrated and 
P 


Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. net. 


A STUDY of ELIZABETH BAR- 


RET BROWNING. Ry LILIAN WHITING, 
Author of *‘ The World Beautiful.” 


THE ANCIENT MARINER.* By 
8. T. COLERIDGE. With 6 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions and otter Text Illustrations by Herbert 
Cole, and produced in Photogravure, Feap. 4to, 
cloth, ric’: ~ gilt side, price 5s. net. Edition de 
Luxe, printed on Haud-made paper, limited to 200 
_copies, price 10s. 6d. net. 


A TENT of GRACE. By A.C. Lust. 


Spectator.—“ It paints with remorseless realism the treatment 
of the Jews in Germany half a century ago. 


THE SWORD of JUSTICE. By 


SHEPPARD STEVENS, Author of ‘‘I am the 
King.” 
*.* A stirring romance of the time of the French 
and Spanish struggle for sup emacy in Florida in 
1585. 


A YANKEE VOLUNTEER. By 
M. IMLAY TAYLOR, Author of “On the Red 
Staircase,”’ “* An Imperial Lover.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—“ There is not a dull page in this excellent 
hintorieal romence.” 

poteen is should be read with enjoyment by every one 
who takes it 


THE WINGS of SILENCE: an 


Austraian Story. By GEORGE COSSINS, 
Author of *‘ Isban-Israel.” 
Se taman.—* A capital story of Australian mining life” 
Weekly Times. —Une of the best stories we have read fora 


-_ time.” 

field legraph.—“ Stirring piptems of life in the 
Anticodes, ihe wy A, ty - with powerful human 
interest....* The ilence’ is atcapital story, cleverly 
conceived and effective ly written.” 


THE KINGS HENCHMAN: a 


Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century. Brought to 
—_ and Edited by WILLIAM HENRY JOHN- 














Spcctator.—“ As a novel it is a distinct success. Asa picture 
of the Court of Navarre and of the soldierings and gallantries 
of the nowise impcccable champion of French Protestantism, 
——- F better has been recently publ'shed, at least in this 
country 


A SEQUEL TO “ THE KING’S HENCHMAN.” 
UNDER the SPELL of the FLEUR 


de LIS. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, 
Strand. 
Agency for American Books. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE SECOND LARGE EDITION, com- 
pleting 18,000 Copies, is NOW READY 


everywhere. 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLYONDELEY, 


Author of “Diana Tempest,’’ &c., 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The most exciting and original novel of 
the present season.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ There can be no two questions 
as to the notable charact-r of this admirable essay in fiction. 
View. d from any standpoiot, whether as a strenuous and 
paonen = literary achievement, or as a presentation of a 
powerful and picturesque story, ‘Red Pottage’ is deservedly 
entiticd to a very advanced place among the novels of the 
year.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of “A Son of Empire.” 6s, 
WORE D—" Linty to be widely read and as widely dis- 
* le 
PA LL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The characters in this de- 
lighted gory are drawn with quite amazing cleverness.” 


.—"* Likely to have a much wider and longer vogu: 
than is the fate of most fiction of our day.” _ 





A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER in BERLIN. 


MARIE VON BUNSEN. Translated by Mrs. STRAT- 
FORD DUGDALE. Uloth,5s 
BIRMINGHAM GAZ&TTE.—“ An exceptionally enter- 
tainipg book well worth reading.” 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS 


and ENDINGS : Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk 
and other Society Pastimes. y Mrs. HUGH BELL. 
f&quare 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A witty little skit.” 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an 


Account of the Tourmaline Expedition to Sus. By HENRY 
M. G » & Member of the Expedition. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

ATHEN #UM.—“ Al ther, Mr. Grey’s book commends 
itself as of great human interest, and as one of the very few 
g ks about Moorish life.” 

ST. JAMES’4 GAZETTE.—* Mr. Grey's record is remark- 
ably good reading. There is in the narrative a freshoess of 
style and an outspokenvess which differentiate the volume 
from the ordinary run of books of travel.” 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT 


and IMPERIALIST: a Memoir. By the Right Hon. 
ane GREY. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, 
8. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A deeply interesting memoir.” 
IRiSH TIMES.— A most interesting aud readable memoir, 
and especially at present should engage attention.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of DEAN 


MERIVALE. With Selections from his Correspondence 
Edited by bis Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 16s. 

WORLD.—“ The witty and broad-minded Dean of Ely has 
such excellent claims to remembrance that the publicatiun of 
ae ova onoiete record of his lite and his collected letters is 
well justified and tl hh. 1 ” 





TANGWEERA: a Life among 
Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. 
By C. NAPIER BtLhL, M.1.v.K. Illustrated from Sketches 
by the Author. Vemy 8vo, 163. 
SCOTSMAN.—“It would be difficult to find a more 
trancing or original volume.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—" Has the double advantage that 
while it must attract the adult reader, it will inevitably charm 
the juvenile.” 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILO- 


SOPHY: an Bayeeiion and Criticism of the Systems of 

Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill, and Maine. By 

WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence 

-_ Dy — a Economy at Queen's College, Belfast, 8vo, 
net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS 
BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “AN ABC FOR 
BABY PATRIOTS.” 


REALLY and TRULY; or, the 


Centurs Sor Babies. By Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 
In brilliant Colours. 3s. 6d. 


A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words 


of from One to Seven Syllables. By H. B. and 8B. T. B., 
Authors of “The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


RUTHLESS RHYMES for HEART- 


LESS HOMES. Verses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures 
by = H. Dedicated by permission to Mra. W. H. Grenfell. 
3s 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 


37, Bedford Street, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra crown 8vo, bound in red cloth, with gilt tops, pric? 63. each Vulume. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. With) THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
Portrait 
create SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 
a of | CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With illus- 
trations, 


MANY INVENTIONS. THE DAY'S WORK. 


WERE WILLIE WINKIE, and other)... suNGLE BOOK. With Itlastrations. 


“THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Third Edition, with a new Prefatory Chapter, dealing with the events which have 
induced the preeent crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


FIRST PART—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. In 2 vols, With numerous Maps and Plans. 
8vo, 36s, net. 


DAILY OCHRON.CLE.—“ Fills a gap in our historical literature. Judging by this firs! instalment, it 
promises to fill it in a very satisfactory way....... We have only touched upon a few of the points of interest 
in Mr. Forte:cue’s splendid volumes. But before closing this reyiew, we must say a word in praise of the 
excellent maps that illustrate them, and the well-arranged index that will make the book a most useful 
work of reference.” 














NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. By 


HENRY JEPHSON, Author of “‘ The Platform—its Rise and Progress.”” With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OBSERVER.—“ Well worthy of careful attention. It is eminently readable.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8v0, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


7th THOUSAND in ENGLAND and AMERICA, | 15th THOUSAND in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 
BY A. E. W. MASON. BY EGERTON CASTLE. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY.|youNG APRIL. With Illus- 


TRUTH.—“A novel notable at once for the in- trations. 


genuity «f its construction, the clearness of its PUNCH.—“ The interest is thoroughly sustained 


dialogue, and the brightness of its descriptions, It | ¢ jth > Qakie, A, cuales bhekiby Goneeienentied te 
ey the singular merit of introducing you to ao bean de BLY ; ignly y 


: ” -W.’ 
characters that are at once original and natural, ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—"A delightful tale, 
well told.” 
WORLD.—“ Worth reading and worth keeping.” 





By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


A 
VALDA HANEM: the Romance 
of a Turkish Harim. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— Always interesting, 
and iis pathetic close is simple and touching.” 


By VU. L. SILBERRAD. 


THE ENCHANTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*RED POTTAGE.” 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley. Crown 


8vo, 68. 
LAD y.— One of the brightest novels of modern life that has ever been written.” 
SATURDAY REViEW.—“ A remarkably clever and amusing novel.” 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By Mary Cholmondeley. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The DAILY NEWS.—“‘ Sir Charles Danvers’ is really a delightful book. Sir Charles is one of the 
most fascinating, one of the wittiest figures that advance to greet us from the pages of contemporary fiction. 
We met him with keen pleasure, and parted from him with keen regret.” 


THE DANVERS JEWELS. By Mary Cholmondeley. 


A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lauren, London. 
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CHATTO® WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 
BESANT. FIfTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 
hitustrations. 63. 

“Sir Walter Besant will be read at his very best in ‘The 
Orange Girl, It has the freshness and naturalness with which 
all sorts and conditions of men were described in ‘Ready 
Money Mortiboy’; it has disipterestedness placed opposite to 
grasping greed, as in ‘B+yond the Dreams of Avarice’; and a 
ferclne equal in sweetvess to Ceila in her Arbour, and to 
Dorothy Forster.”"—Guardian, 

THE ORANGE GIRL has again been re- 
printid, and copies of the FIFTH EDITION 
may now be had from all Bookseliers and 


Libraries. 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker, Author of 
* Diana Barrington.” Ciown 8vo, cluth, with 6 Mlus- 
tricions. 6s. 

“Tue book is so fresh, the dialogue so witty and amusing, 
that it is impossib'e to lay down the story without finishiug it 

Mrs. Croker has seldom done better work.”—D sily Mail. 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN, Author of “A Fellow of Trinity.” Crown 
&vo, cloth, gilt top, és. 

“ A well-told and interesting story.”—Gent! 


TALES of TERROR. By Dick Donovan, 


Author of “A Detectives Triumphs.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN in WAR, by 
IRVING MONTAGU (late War Corre- 
spondent of the “ Illustrated London News”), 
with 16 Full-Page Illustrations, will be 
ready on November 23, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
—On the same day will be published THE 
GOLDEN IDOL, *y J. 2. MUDDOCK, 
Author of “The Dead Man's Secret.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 











THE SHIP: HER STORY. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL. With 50 Illustrations by H. C, Serrines 
Wricat. Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Mr. Russell has done more than any man to recall the past 
and its poetry of motion, and the gratitude of the steam age 
must be his reward."—Speaker, = 
LONDON SOUVENIRS: an Antiquary’s 

NoteBook. By C. W. HECKETHORN. Crown 8yo, 
eloth, gilt top. 6s. 


“We know of no more delightful or Seepinafing hebhy than 
collecting books dealing with London and London life.... Here 
is the latest....Mr. Heckethorn is a most agreeable companion, 
garrulous, but never tiresome or dull.”—Datly Chronicle. 





BOHEMIAN PARIS of TO-DAY. By 
W. C MORROW. With 106 Illustrations by EDOUARD 
CUCUEL. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“This fasc.nating combination of brightly written letterpress 
and admirably executed drawings is avowedly intended to in- 
struct as well as entertain. Every one of M. Oucuel’s admirable 
drawings is instinct with frank fun or rollicking humoar.” 

Daily Telegravh. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Manville 


NN, Author of “The New Mistress." SECUND 
EDITION. 

“A piece of literary and fictional craftsmanship that will 
bear comparison with anything that has proceeded from the 
pen of the gifted writer.”—Liverpool Post. 

L. T. Meade, 


AN ADVENTURESS. By 
Author of “ The Voice of the Charmer. 
“There can be no question as to the a) erepttntenees of the 
title which Mrs. Meade has selec or her new novel. 
Naturally, there are some exceedingly awkward situations to 
be faced, and these are handled by the writer with considerable 
dexterity.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


EUREKA. By Owen Hall, Author of 
“The Track of a Storm.” 

“An exceedingly eng ing eses ti b'y of 

great ability, | quite above the ordinary run.”—Scoteman. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES, By 
ADELINE SERGEANT, Atthor of “ Dr. Endicott’s Ex- 
periment,” &c. THIRD EDITION. 

* A really fascinating novel."— Academy, 


FOR FREEDOM. By Tighe Hopkins, 
Author of “ Nell Haffenden.” SECOND EDITION, 
aa bright and engaging piece of work.”—Pall Mali Gazette, a 


New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 
A ,HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By Sarah 


“We have seldom had from a woman's pen so delightful a 
character as Tina.”—Speaker. 
HALL. 


THE YOUNG MASTER of HYSON 
By FRANK srOCR Ty, With Illpstrations, 
“*The Young Master of Hyson Hall’ is intended as a book 
for boys, but it has some of the attractiveness of the im- 
mortal ‘Tom Sawyer’ which may find it a wider public. Phil 
Berkeley is & pleasant young hero, and Chap Webster, as the 
more conventional treasure-hunting boy, is sufficiently enter- 
taining. There isa good story, and it is well told.”~Speaker, 


A FLOR'DA ENCHANTMENT. By A. Claver- 
ING GUNTER, Author of * Mr. Barnes of New York.” A 
NEW EDITION, 

“ Asa whole, the book delights in the daring intermingling of 
the actual and impossible. It should ve widely read by people 
who do not take their novel-reading seriously.”—Scoleman. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By Annie Edwardes, 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” 

* It is a long time since we had the pleasure of reading a short 

interest in 








hovel so coacise and so admirably map Our 


this story never flagged for a moment.” Literary World, 





London: Caatro& Wirpvs, 111, St, Martin’s Lane, W 





JARROLD & SONS’ NRW LIST, 





NOW READY, 


MAURUS JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL 


“ The greatest living master of romantic fiction.” 
St, James’s Gazette. 


THE POOR PLUTOCRATS. 6s. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. Translated by R. 
NISBET BAIN. With Photogravure, 


“The Poor Plutocrats” is one of its author’ best- 
known works in his own country, while well-reputed 
Danish, Dutch, Polish, and translations 
testify to its popularity on the Continent. It is 
essentially a tale of incident and adventure, but its 
characterisation is unquestionably its strongest 
point, and among its characters are some of the most 
finished and original portraits that the great Hun- 
garian has given us, while throughout the vivid 
descriptions of mountain scenery are in the author’s 
most characteristic vein. 





A FAMOUS ROMANCE OF THE LIFE 
OF MOZART. 
6s. 


THE TONE KING. 


A Romance of the Life of Mozart, 


By HERIBERT RAU. Translated by J. E. 
ST. QUINTIN RAE. With fine Photogravure 
after Jager’s Portrait of Mozart. 

“The Tone King” tells with charming s by 
the life story of Mozart, and, together with yo 
author’s romances on the lives of Beethoven and 
Weber, has almost attained the ition of a classic, 
The three romances were recent y referred to in the 
German Publishers’ Circular as “ formiog her & 
complete cycle of incomparable pictures of the life and 
works of our three greatest musicians,” Besides its 
interest to musical amateurs, the book is notable for 
its descriptions of Continental scenery and the pretty 
pictures of eighteenth-century tocial life. 





CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


(CAPTAIN SATAN. 6s. 
Adventures of Cyrano de Bergerac. 
By LOUIS GALLET. 


Captain Satan forms a romance d'adventure of a 
most exciting character, with the renowned Cyrano 
de Bergerac and his “heroic” nose for Nero. 
Throughout the work we are brought closely in con- 
tact with Cyrano, and a vivid picture of the famous 
swashbuckler-poet is given. Apart, however, from 
th’s special interest, the book may well rely on its 
intrinsic merits, and the stirriog and ess in- 
cidents which rapidly succeed one another maintain 
the reader’s interest at a high pitch of excitement, 





MR. FRED. WHISHAW’S NEW BOOK. 


CALLED BACK to TSARLAND. 6s. 


The Story of a Perilous Quest in Russia, 





CURTIS YORKE’S LATEST NOVEL. 





JOCELYN ERROL. 6s. 
With Photogravure Portrait, 
LESLIE KEITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
WAYFARERS ALL. 6s. 


“The several characters are deftly drawn, the 
influence of the gentle nature of Ruth is traced with 
masterly skill.’”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


A STIRRING ROMANCE OF THE 
FRENCH IN CANADA. 
6s. 


THE GOLDEN DOG. 


By WILLIAM KIRBY, 


SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY NEW AUTHOR. 
WHOSE DEED? 3s. 6d. 


By HADLEY WELFORD. 


“A cleverly written detective story. The plot is 
boldly conceived, and most ingeniously worked ont,” 
icester ( hrunicle, 


Messrs. JARROLD & SONS have in progress a 
limited Edition of a specially interesting Illua- 
trated Account of all their New Novels, as well 
as other matter of interest. Intending Book- 
buyers should certainly see this Li t, which will be 
sent on receipt of a post card. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lang, E,0, 





THE LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
VOL. I., NOW READY, 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 20s. net; 
half-leather, price 25s. net, 


(r0 BE COMPLETED IN FOUR VOLUMEs.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BIBLICA: 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., 


and 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 
Special Terms offered for Sets till November 30th 
Prospectus, with particulars, on application. 

The British Weekly says: “If this dictionary is 
anything, it represents without fear and without 
favour the actual truth, so far as it is known at 
present....... We doubt whether any Encyclopedia of 
the Bible, whether English or foreign, is so full of new 
aad solidly built-up maverial relating to the Bible.” 





Now READY. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s, net. 


NATURALISM AND 


AGNOSTICISM 
(THE GIFFORD LECTURES). 


Delivered before the University of Aberdeen, in the 
Years 1896-98, 


By JAME3 WARD, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D. Edin., 


Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 


“ Perbaps the most important contribution to philo- 
sophic thought which has been made of late years. 
....«Dr. Ward’s volumes are among the abiest and 
inost valuable of the series of Gifford Lectures. They 
establish him in one of the foremost places among 
the philosophical writers of the time.” 

______‘The Daily News._ 
NOW READY. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA: 
A Brief Examination of the Basis 
and Origin of Christian Belief. 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt,D. 
This is an investigation, by a layman, of the facts, 
both psychological and historical, of the Christian 
origins, It 1s in three Looks. The first deals with the 
ps) chotogy of religious belief in indiviuvals and in 
societies. The secon examines the documents of 
‘early Christianity, and the character of the history of 
the Founder and His Apostles, The third traces the 
rise of Christian doctrine in the century after the 
Crucitixion, showing its basis in experience as inter- 
preted by the mind of the age. 
mer en 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 

A CRITICAL HISTORY of the 
DOCTRINE of a FUTURE LIFE 
in ISRAEL, in JUDAISM, and 
in CHRISTIANITY ; 


Or, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian 
Esehatology irom  Pre-Prophetic 
Times will the Close of the New 
Testament Canon. 

(THE JOWETT LEUTURES FOR 1898-99). 
By Rev. R. H. CHARLES, 


Author of ‘‘ The Apocalypse of Baruch,” “ The 
Assumption of Moses,” &c, 


NOW READY, 
Demy 8vo, cioth, 2 vuis., price 243, 
THE SOCIAL LIFE of SCOTLAND 


in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By the Rev. H. GREY GRAHAM. 
“These two volumes are as fascinating as any 
novel, and we can contidently preaict uhat they will 
rank as @ valuabls couwibution tw Scottish history...... 
These uwwo volumes do not coutain a single dull page. 
They are close:y packed with quotations and extracts 
which show how minutely Mr, Graham has explored 
his subject, and he has carefully winnowed the chaff 
from the grain. He yives us history in its most 
delectabie torm.”—‘Z'ne Daily Tele,raph. 
NOW READY, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


_ LITERARY REMINISCENCES, 
By EDOUAKD GKENIER. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. ABEL RAM, 


A. & C. BLAOK, Soho Square, London, 

















